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“We believed in adopting 


Every obtainable improvement” 


\ the opportunities in 
better business methods is the substance 
from which the Armour success was built. 
Philip D. Armour was always a critic of his 


- own business. When asked to account for its 


greatness he remarked, “‘I believe in finding 
out the truth about all things—the very 
latest truth or discovery—and applying it.” 


New Ideas Make Business Progress 


Every business man must be always 
ready to seize the advantage of a new and 
better method of Business Management 
and Control. He must know the “latest 
truth or discovery,”’ whether in the affairs 
of his own organization or of the whole 
business world, and know the right method 
of putting it to use. 

For this purpose Kardex Institute has 


Said P. D. Armour 


Philip D. Armour 
1832-1901 


Founder of Armour & Co. 


been established. Use the researches of its 
experts in business to keep you in touch 
with the progress in business practice. 
Kardex Institute principles of Business 
Control are today more important than was 
efficiency engineering in its infancy. 

From the viewpoint of business manage- 
ment methods Kardex Institute is unique. 
From the entire world it gathers proved 
ideas for increasing the profits of every 
department and line in business. You need 
its service. 


KARDEX 
INSTITUTE 


641 Kardex Bldg., 10 E. 44th St., New York City 
TORONTO + LONDON + PARIS + BERLIN 


Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 


Kardex Institute, 641 Kardex Bldg., 
10 E. 44th St., New York City. 


without obligation on my part your 
book, ‘‘A New Conception of Business.” 


[Service and R s for one year, for which 
I agree to pay $10 on receipt of invoice. 
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Enter my subscription for Kardex Business 1 


Kardex Institute Service 


1. General Business Ad- 
vice (Bulletin) 

2. Management Meth- 
ods (Bulletin) 

3. Business Conditions 


(Bulletin) requested) 


4. Washington Letter 


5. Reports to Industries 
(in special cases) 


6. Personal Service (as 


As Kardex Institute is by endowment made independent of profit 
the membership fee is fixed at the nominal sum of $10.00 yearly. 
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1884 | $8,667.23 Bank Letter— 


HIS letter pulled 66 new 


accounts amounting to over 
isaac LOEWENSTEM, 300,000.00. ac $8, 667. 23. 
Charleston He | 
Mr. Hasser Adams, Jan. 10, 1924. f 
Finds Letters Best For Banks— 
Dear Mr. Adams: | “IN ONE year we secured 504 new 
; accounts totaling $51,605.15. We 
1923 is gone: 


Ribbon Print Addressograph, whic 
During the past year you have received : : 
several letters from me urging you to save some ’ we mailed monthly - a list of 
of your earnings by opening a bank account... 4,000 prospective depositors. 
—Charleston Nat'l Bank, Charleston, W. Va. 


636 New Accounts in 18 Months— 


: “IN THE past 18 months we have 
Most of us spend more money than we er —— gr 
should, but there is no use in making the same ing o y, mailing our 
mistake in 1924. : Cedar Rapids Savings’ Letter, ‘in- 


dividualized’ by our Ribbon Print 
You want to save your money because you 


Addressograph, and mailed to our 
romans it is the only way that you can ever get ; 3,000 prospect list which is on Metal 
ahead. 


Card Index Addressograph plates.”’ 


Now that ancther year has passed, do you 
feel satisfied with the efforts you have made to 
put away some of your hard earned money? 


Bank tCo. 
Let's start together in January. Don't Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Savings Bank & TrustCo 
wait for another invitation from me. Simply fill 


out the enclosed signature card and mail your first ’ F, ree Trial Shows Many Uses 
deposit in the envelope provided. Make 1924 your FFREE Trial shows how you can 
year of prosperity. increase your depositors surpris- 
ingly—how you can also enjoy big 
savings from heading up and dating 
your monthly statements—how you 
can speed up all of your name writing 
work on your various forms. 


Very truly yours, 


REE-d 


Cashier. 


Simply Mail Coupon Below 


Hand or Motor 
Machines 


PRINT THRU 

RIBBON — 
in”’ letters printed on 
your duplicating 
machine with name, 
address, salutation 
and date. Excellent 
*“*match!"’ Noerrors! 


y MAIL 
“WITH 
” YOUR 
Y LETTERHEAD 


To Addressograph Co. 

7? 98W.Van Buren St.,Chicago, Ill. 

/’ Send FREE booklet ‘How 

271 PA To Get Better Results From 
7. Form Letters.” 


/’ Send prepaid FREE trial Hand 
General Offices: Factories: 7 an Will return freight COL- 


908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago Toronto, Canada Chicage—Brooklyn—London LECT untless.we keep. 
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The Editor’s Indorsement 


N° FINER piece of newspaper writing 


have we been privileged to read, for 
many a year, than “Banks and Ships and 
Man Things.” the story of a visit to the 
new home of the State Street Trust Com- 
pany, of Boston, by John Hunter Sedgwick 
in the Boston Evening Transcript. 

With excerpts from Mr. Sedgwick’s 
impressions, we sincere, if 
vicarious, tribute to the officials of the 
trust company and their architects, Parker, 
Thomas & Wright and Richardson, Barrot 
& Richardson, to whom we are indebted 
for our cover design and also the views of 
the building reproduced on page 19. Mr. 
Sedgwick speaks: 


T IS a foible of the West, the splendid 

West, often to think and speak of New 
England as aged and of Boston as anti- 
quated. **** We went to the new offices of 
the State Street Trust Company and saw 
what might disturb the preconceived 
notions of the Westerner, for we beheld a 
bold reversion to what has been, with a 
reminder of what it was and how it is 
intertwined with what men sometimes 
flatter themselves is of today’s creation. **** 
There it was, a charade that told of much 
of the history of New England trade, 
commerce and banking, not as the dry 
bones of chronicles, but as an unbroken 
link of present with past. 


WE LOOKED up at the model of the 
brig “Sukey,” likewise of Salem, 
whose mimic spars stand up over the 
grilling that hedges those philanthropists 
technically known as paying tellers.**** 
It was the ‘““Sukeys” that with their speedier, 
more graceful sisters made the money 
that now, after these many days, has been 
decanted into so much of Boston’s bank- 
ing, and the oil that is used for so many 
mills; it was navigating them and owning 
them which from Eastport to New London 
bred a spirit of courage, shrewdness and 
determination that has not died out. 


OF ONE thing we must warn the officials 
of this vigorous Yankee enterprise. 
We do so in a spirit of amity, because we 
don’t want to see the ship spoiled for a 
ha’porth of tar. They have got together 
so many good things to see; it is such 
a New England, American, Six States 
housing they have given their business, 
that they must be prepared for boarding 
parties —— of members of societies 
and young ladies’ schools who will swarm 
over the side clamoring to see everythin 
and hear about everything. Collectors wi 
fix their prehensile wistful gaze upon this 
counting room and its cabins. Souvenir 
hunters will look at them and gnash their 
teeth. And on Saturday mornings, when 
financiers are careful and troubled about 
many things connected with the awful 
mysteries of their calling, historical socie- 
ties, whaling coteries and the Association 
of the Descendants of First Mates will 
bring their luncheons there and have a 
thoroughly good time of it. We cannot 
blame them for such an innocent dalliance; 
poor humanity sins not of intention, but 
the trusty — of the company must 
be prepared; they must sharpen their cut- 
lasses and trice up the nettings; even the 
stenographers must be ready and Nelson’s 
Trafalgar signal must be run up to hearten 
the vice-presidents. It will be a strenuous 
but absorbing exercise, recalling the cheery 
days of when one could com- 
bine fresh air with easy money. 

The picture of which we have had a 
peep is really that of a _ challenge to 
those whose idea of progress is scrapping 
what is old and sound. The world does 
move, nobody wants to set back the clock, 
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J. R. HAYES 
Eastern Representative 
217 Broadway, New York City | 


this busy, striving life is no fancy dress ball, 
you can’t be your grandfather however 
great an improvement that might be, but 
don’t forget him. We have seen in this 
building of the Federal period, inside and 
out, the visible and truthful signs of today’s 
vigor pressing forward yet mindful of what 
has gone before, for the best way to make a 
tradition is to poy be to a few good ones. 
It is, perhaps, at the risk of being contra- 
dicted that we say this, but go and see for 
yourself and be convinced, though here we 
are inviting those boarding parties against 
which we warned. Never mind, let us hope 
that they will all bring with them deposits 
of an agreeable size. They cannot but learn 
and to their profit, for they will behold an 
activity that loses nothing by reminding 
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New England and even the: West that there 
is such a thing as an American history that 
was made by men whose strength and cour- 
age have been handed down to be used for 
today and tomorrow. Looking back on it, 
we come to the conclusion that the trust 
company has performed really a civic task 
of enlightenment and embellishment as 
intelligent as it is useful. 


T= good ship has glided down the 
ways, she has shot out into midstream, 
she is sparred and sailed, provisioned and 
armed, she has her crew and her captain 
and has taken her cargo on board. May 
it strain the hatches and always be more 
and more replenished for voyages on new 
seas with steady winds. 
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Lavestors 


peace mind 


“WHAT is going to happen... P” 
The broker shrugs his shoulders and 
remains silent. Business men find 
it difficult to concentrate on their 
work. Some, wholly dependent on 
their holdings for their incomes, 
watch the ticker restlessly. 
There is no peace of mind. 


But other men go about their busi- 
ness serenely through these very days. 
Their minds are free from worry. 
They have invested their funds “be- 
yond the reach of the ticker.” They 
know that their principal is safe. The 
earnings of their holdings do not vary 
with conditions in an industry. Let 
the ticker do what it will, their hold- 
ings never depreciate. 


They have invested their funds in 
first mortgage real estate bonds. 


The code of practice of the more 
conservative houses, specializing in 
this type of security, includes protec- 
tion of the investor’s holdings from 


the moment the sale is made until his 
last bond has been retired. 


It is their duty to maintain the un- 
equaled record of safety offered by 
real estate bonds. They have the 
experience and personnel to do so. 
Every issue is secured by a first mort- 
gage on an apartment, office or hotel 
structure, which earns an income 
more than sufficient to pay all inter- 
est charges and provide funds for 
the retirement of bonds. 


Miller Bonds have these features: 


Interest up to 7 per cent... . The 
guarantee clause. ... Normal federal 
income tax refunded. . . . Various 


state taxes refunded or paid. 


Our success depends upon keep- 
ing this statement true: “No _ in- 
vestor ever lost a dollar in Miller 
Bonds.” G. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 
30 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Offices and representatives in prin- 
cipal cities. 
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ails —Yesterday and 


Why the Standing of the Railways Is Destined to Improve 
Mightily After a Long Period of Well-Merited Unpopularity 


OTHING is more natural, upon 
N glimpsing a partially submerged 

craft, than to be impressed only 
with its failure. However attractive 
may be the timbers which project 
above the water, it is obvious that it 
did not float. And not the least 
important function of a water craft 
is to remain dry and snug within. 
yet beneath the water the possibilities 
are many: there the curious may find 
a riven and twisted hull and timbers, 
never strong, rotted with age. Or, 
on the other hand, there may be a 
hull unbroken and _ straight, with 
timbers sound and seasoned with age 
—a craft, which, in the expert’s hand, 
gives rich promise of riding splendidly 
the roughest sea. Only careful exam- 
ination will yield the facts. 

For the past decade railway securi- 
ties have been foundered in the finan- 
cial waters. Jutting into view are the 
issues of a few properties, yet the 
inherent soundness of those few is 
discounted by the 
prospective in- 
vestor because 
they are an in- 


The 


tegral part of that 
craft which lies, Revere 
largely sub- 420 


By SIDNEY L. MILLER 


Department of Railway Transportation 
University of Iowa 


the waterline, have sunk beneath; and 
still others, such as the Seaboard Air 
Line, the Chicago Great Western, the 
Texas & Pacific and the “Katy,” have 
yet for the first time to emerge into the 
financial sunlight. And among those 
who have watched the foundered 
craft as the waves have buffeted it 
and the tides of business activity have 
ebbed and flowed —among even those 
who have clambered upon it as the 
waters of adversity receded, only to be 
frightened shoreward as the tide turned 
—there is doubt as to the possibilities 
of salvaging the craft, a suspicion that 
it will never again float. The facts are 
of profound importance to the pros- 
pective investor, to the railways, even 
to the public—for the public must 
have adequate transportation. And 
if adequate transportation cannot be 


of Railway Traffic. 


Revenue Ton-Miles and Revenue Passenger Miles of Steam 
Raltways in the United States, 1890-1922 


furnished by private capital, then the 
entry of the government into the 
field as operator of our tremendous 
railway net is inevitable. What are 
the facts? 

In the beginning, let it be understood 
that there is no intention of discussing 
at any length here the position of rail- 
way bonds. Even during those days 
which were darkest, there was no 
obstacle —except the good financial 
sense of management —to the sale of 
bonds: if rather dubious security were 
counterbalanced by a sufficiently high 
rate of interest, some could be found to- 
absorb the issue. But the bond ratio 
of the American railway net is now 
dangerously high: even a reasonable 
certainty of their improved financial 
status would not justify further bond 
financing by the nation’s railways. 
When, therefore, the position of “rail- 
ways” in the financial market is men- 
tioned, reference is to shares, the 
return upon which is contingent to a 
peculiar degree 
upon the success- 
ful operation of 
the property. 
With this state- 
ment in mind, 
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Financial Record of American Railway the past year will be 
Stockt 1888-1924" found in excess of 60, 
“are 10 7.25 and 4.0 respec- 
tively. Among the 

more important of the 
propertiesoperated by 

receivers in 1894 were 
the Erie, the Chesa- 

peake & Ohio, con- 

stituent parts of the 
present Southern, the 

30 30 Atchison, the Frisco, 
the Union Pacific, the 

20 20 Oregon Short Line 
and the Reading. At 
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were in the hands of 
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mated Alton, the Denver & 
Rio Grande, and the 


declared to all stock was 4.53 per cent. 
In short, more than a third of the out- 
standing stock received no dividend 
and the rate of return upon dividend- 
yielding stock averaged little more than 
a fair return upon share capital in the 
railway field. In terms of mileage, of 
the 235,574 miles of line operated by 
the larger, or Class 1, railways in 1923, 
83,392 were operated by non-dividend 
paying properties —32 per cent. 


That these figures are indicative of 

an unsatisfactory situation cannot be 
gainsaid: none who has at heart the 
interest of the public in adequate trans- 
portation, none who is desirous of seeing 
the owner of railway shares enjoy a 
fair return, but would wish it better. 
Yet even the finest ship afloat is not a 
perfect structure, without weakness or 
flaw, so it is not to be expected that a 
craft which has been partially sub- 
merged for almost a generation should 
be free of fault. Rather, the problem 
is that of determining whether the 
craft is in such condition as to justify 
hope. 

Like too few things in life, the finan- 
cial strength of our railways seems to 
improve with age. On June 30, 1894, 
there were in the hands of receivers 
40,819 miles of railway in the United 
States, 22.8 per cent of the total 
mileage in operation; on December 31, 
1924, there were in the hands of 
receivers 10,487 miles, not quite 4 per 
cent of the then operated mileage. In 
1894 less than 37 per cent of railway 
stock received dividends, the average 
rate of dividends upon dividend- 
yielding stock was 5.4 per cent and the 
ratio of dividends declared to all stock 
was but 1.97 per cent. Although the 


figures for 1924 are not yet available, 
it is certain that, with an average 
return earned on the investment only 
slightly less than in 1923, the compar- 


Minneapolis & St. 
Louis —in contrast with eleven in 1894. 
True, in the intervening months the 
receivership of the St. Paul has cast a 
shadow across the picture, but this 
promises to be among the last of the 
important failures occasioned by over- 
extension, one of the conspicuotts 
causes of the past. 
Obviously, the position of railway 
stocks in 1924 —or in any recent year — 
is materially stronger and more reas- 
suring from the point of view of the 
investor, present or prospective, than 
it was a generation ago. Yet it is only 
within recent years that such phrases 
as “the breakdown of railway credit” 
have become current, that the carriers 
have been compelled to finance con- 
struction almost wholly by the floata- 
tion of bonds or from earnings. What 
is the answer to this seemingly para- 
doxical situation? 


THE BURROUGHS 


That answer is found in the changing 
position of railway shares in the market. 
During the first score of years of rail- 
way development in the United States, 
capital for the construction of even 
trunk railways between the larger 
centers and through relatively well- 
developed areas was exceedingly diffi- 
cult to secure. But, as the railway was 
perfected mechanically and proved its 
worth as a carrier of goods and persons, 
the sluice-gates of capital were opened 
wide. During the ’70s and the ’80s 
in particular, speculative interest in 
railway shares was at flood tide. 
Through those years the wildest project 
commanded greater support than well- 
considered undertakings had enjoyed « 
generation earlier. With the ’s0s came 
a diminution in the flow of funds into 
the railway field —and this diminution 
continued until, by 1917, the once 
mighty river had dwindled to a mere 
trickling stream. 


FOR this striking change there are 

several explanations. By the close of 
the nineteenth century there remained 
few areas not already accessible by 
railway over which even the glib- 
tongued promoter was able to cast a 
golden haze. At this time, also, the 
beginnings of regulation occasioned 
doubt in the minds of those who had 
hoped to reap a rich harvest from the 
development and exploitation of new 
areas. Then, too, the appearance of 
“industrials” in the late ’90s as an 
important market factor tended to 
divert further the flow of speculative 
capital from the railway field. And 
the widespread collapse of railways 
during the early ’90s, together with the 
failures of more recent years — in 1916 
the receivership mileage of the country 
stood at 37,353, or 14 per cent of the 
nation’s total—gave all too clear 
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evidence that railway stocks had 
not yet attained anything ap- 
proximating investment stand- 


Freight Traffic Density- American Railways 
Ton- miles per mile of line (0,000) omitted 


ing. Lacking, therefore, the. 
earlier speculative appeal and 
yet offering too little assurance 
of safety to the investor, these 
shares were without definite 
status: they fell between the two 
stools, so to speak. ‘True, the 
discriminating buyer was able 
to find certain shares which gave 
a speculative opportunity and 
others which were of an invest- 
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proved long and arduous. Con- 
struction costs were invariably 
underestimated, tonnage com- 
‘puted with the aid of the multi- 
plication tables of Faith; the 


unexpected — and disastrous —al- 


ways befell, be it grasshoppers, 
drought, depression, or competi- 


To injudicious expansion has 
been due primarily the collapse 
of innumerable properties in 
years past; to it, in large 
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ment character, but the poor 
performance of many old and seasoned 
properties and the continued prostra- 
tion of more gave warning to the 
buying public that “railways” were 
not, as a whole, a “good buy.” 
Lacking widespread appeal, the prob- 
lem of railway credit arose. 

What of the future? Will the posi- 
tion of the roads become such during 
the next decade as to enable them to 
secure an adequate supply of capital to 
meet the transportation needs of the 
country? Or, will the lack of popular 
interest in railway shares continue in 
such measure as to prove a millstone 
about the neck of private ownership 
and operation, compelling a transfer 
to the government in the interest of 
adequate service? For adequate serv- 
ice the public must have —even more 
vital is it than a low level of rates, so 
overemphasized in the past. And, if 
experience indicates that such service 
cannot be furnished by private manage- 
ment because of an inadequate capital 
supply, then government ownership 
and operation of our railways is not 
merely inevitable —it is highly desir- 
able, as well. 

With the disappearance of the 
frontier with its opportunities for a 
“strike” by the promoter or pioneer 
and in the face of governmental regu- 
lation which increases in scope and in 
intensity with the years, it is idle to 


hope that speculative capital can ever 
again be interested in considerable 
amounts in the railway field. Industry 
and trade now evidence a stronger lure 
for both money and men. Our problem 
is, then, essentially this: Can we look 
forward to a time within the near 
future when sufficient investment capital 
can be enlisted in railway service to 
enable the carriers to meet our rapidly 
growing transportation needs? 


PERHAPS the most frequent cause of 

financial decrepitude among railways 
has been injudicious expansion, with 
its accompanying inadequacy of traffic. 
From 1840 onward the “dreamer of 
dreams” threw railway lines into and 
across undeveloped areas of varying 
promise with all the abandon which his 
access to funds at particular times 
would permit. To people the open 
prairies, to wrest untold treasure from 
mountain and hill, to make even the 
desert bloom as the rose, the sole 
remaining need was declared to be but 
a twin line of steel. Even as late as the 
first decade of the present century 
new properties were constructed and 
old ones greatly extended by men 
lured on by hope. Yet all too often 
these hopes were a generation, perhaps 
longer, in materializing: the journey to 
sound financial standing, instead of 
being a rapid and easy one, more often 


measure, is ascribable the failure 
of the St. Paul during recent 
months—from 1910 to 1925 there 
crumbled away, one by one, most of the 
hopes upon which the expected pros- 
perity of the Puget Sound Extension 
had rested. In 1924 was found in 
Western territory the latest area to 
undergo development, approximately 
75 per cent of the receivership mileage 
of the country —mileage so involved 
largely because, even yet, it lacks an 
adequate economic foundation; not in- 
aptly has it been termed “undigested.” 
A second important historic cause of 
weakness in the railway financial 
structure has been mismanagement. 
In some instances this has taken the 
form of ineptitude and wretched busi- 
ness judgment. This factor appears 
conspicuously in the history of the 
Gould properties, in the expansion of 
the New Haven to dominate New 
England’s transportation, and in the 
formation of the Greater Rock Island 
System by the Reid-Moore group. In 
other instances mismanagement has 
taken the form of downright fraud. 
Of this many instances in the “good 
old days” might be cited, though 
among these the Erie under the leader- 
ship of Drew, Gould and Fiske has 
become classic. But, unhappily, it is 
not necessary to delve deeply into 
ancient history for illustrations of 
fraud. Too many yet live who can 
testify from their own unfortunate 
(Continued on page 52) 
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FRED COPELAND 


T WAS common for Director 
Clutchbill to hitch his horse 
Caesar into a phaeton and go 

jogging about the streets of 
Ferndale village in the early 
summer evenings. Although 
Caesar had small citron-colored, 
beaver-like ears, a long neck and a 
lofty hump at shoulder and hip, he was 
really a horse and not a camel as one 
might think after only one look. A 
small broken whip with whiskers on 
the business end kept Caesar under 
way. But whenever Mr. Clutchbill 
forgot to poke with the whiskered 
. harpoon the equipage stopped with an 
abruptness which always forced the 
old director to crawl the great curved 
dashboard. 

It was in this sudden way the 
equipage stopped one evening at the 
last house at the southern end of the 
village. Mr. Clutchbill jacked up a 
sharp, impatient knee and pushed 
himself back into the seat while he 
stared at a sign fastened to one of 
the great maples which lined the front 
lawn of the ancient estate. It was a 
neat white sign with black letters and 
Director Clutchbill could read it with- 
out his spectacles. 


This Estate Under Summer 

Caretaker Service of the 

Florida Dept. of the Ferndale 
National BANK 


“By the iron toenails of Hector’s 
dead pup! ... What’s this?” Mr. 
Clutchbill inquired of himself out loud. 

The sign kept right on regarding 
Mr. Clutchbill with a haughty stare. 

Suddenly the old director took his 
eyes from the sign and harpooned 
Caesar. Caesar collapsed and caught 
himself half way down by a slight of 
hoof performance seldom seen off the 
regular circuits. Stimulated by this 
miracle of wits, Caesar came around 
in a fine curve on a tight starboard 
rein. While Mr. Clutchbill kept in 
touch with Caesar, the equipage burst 
into a dull rumble which brought it to 
the boarding house of Cashier John 
Atwood of the Ferndale National. 

“Jawn, where be you?’ Director 
Clutchbill bawled out at the after- 
supper stragglers on the porch. 

“‘He’s gone to the bank. It’s the 
last of the month, and he’s workin’ 
tonight,” came a warlike female toot 
which Mr. Clutchbill did not disturb a 
second time. 

With a touch of the crop Caesar 
jammed on steam, and they went down 
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the hill to the dusty business section 
of the village where the old director 
hitched with nervous, shaking hands 
in front of the bank. 


He pounded on the front door and 
waited. 


Suddenly the two wild round eyes VX 
( 


of Cashier John Atwood were looking 
at him. 

“‘What’s that sign doin’ up there on 
the old Prince place?” Mr. Clutchbill 
almost bellowed, stamping through 
the door. 


JOHN swallowed and wet his lips. 

“That’s our new service. I think 
we're the first in the field. I’m 
launching it myself. All the city banks 
today are going in for all kinds of 
service. Amelia Prince has gone to 
Europe for the summer. I got our 
correspondent in Boston to rig her up 
with a passport ... we get the regular 
rake-off on the Travelers’ Checks and 
a fee for caretaker service on her real 
and personal property while she is 
away ... attend to the lawn mowing, 
vacancy insurance —” 

“Stop! . Stop! I tell yuh!” 
yelped Director Clutchbill loosening 
his collar with a circular raking motion 
of his bony forefinger. 

“When winter .... Mr. Clutchbill, 
look at all the people that leave this 
village for Florida each winter! This 
Florida Department is going to be one 
of our best money-makers.” 

“T tell yuh you don’t know any more 
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about real estate than a Sumac Hollar 
bobcat. More danger can come to a 
vacant house than there can to a 
bowlegged rooster in a zoo.” 

“I’ve hired Sid Teller for lawn 
keeper in summer and roof viewer in 
winter. I’m attending to vacancy 
permits on the ‘insurance policies. 
Whatelse is there a vacant place needs?” 

“There ain’t no fire insurance can 
make Amelia Prince reasonable if her 
home burns,” bristled Director Clutch- 
bill. ‘“‘Do you know what she’d do? 
She’d sue this bank for neglect, of 
which there’s more’n 8,000 kinds in the 
statutes of this pine covered and rock 
ribbed state. Did yuh ever think of 
that?” 

“Fire! how is there any chance of 
fire with no fire in the furnace or stoves 
in a house?” 

*There’s common lightning for one 
thing and there’s hobos roostin’ in 
barns and piazzas. We'll have to let 


her slide on this Amelia Prince proposi- 
tion, now you’ve got our heads com- 
pletely in a noose and she on the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


boundin’ main, but don’t go gunnin’ 
for no more caretaker service until 
you’ve seen me. That Prince place is 
worth $25,000 in American gold. And 
I ain’t sure I’m goin’ to be able to 
sleep clear through a single night this 
summer. Remember!’ warned Direc- 
tor Clutchbill through his Piccadilly 
weepers as he yanked open the street 
door and headed for his phaeton. 
After being so thoroughly grouched 
on the heels of a hard day, John’s head 
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felt as giddy as a monkey’s. It was no 
use to work, and to ease his mind he 
walked up to the old Prince place and 
had a look at it. 

It sat back from the road in a sort of 
castle formation with a tower and 


plenty of steep roofs. It had been 
erected in the sizzling 1890’s when the 
first real flock of New York fortunes 
were nosing above the waves. Money 
had not been spared on the place for a 
summer residence. John knew, him- 
self, that $25,000 would be a bottom 
replacement figure. And, although 
built of brick and stone, there were 
two acres of roof and plenty of wooden 
houses near by which made a real fire 
risk. Out back of the stables, however, 
John noticed with some curiosity a 
duck pond which appeared to be fed by 
private springs. If the unexpected 
happened and the place were threat- 
ened with fire, it wouldn’t be the least 
of the twelve most useful household 
articles to have around the kitchen. 


AND then John went out in front and 

looked wistfully at the sign he had 
had painted by the local sign painter. 
Secretly he hoped it would be the first 
of many, for not a few families would 


. leave that fall to spend the winter in 


the Florida surf and in the quoit- 
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pitching contests at the auto camps. 
And John had come to realize that to 
make a fortune in the hinterland you 
either must invent something novel 
or marry a widow with money. There- 
fore John determined to make the old 
Prince place so noticeably well kept 
that by fall a lucrative business would 
come to the bank which he could point 
to when he put in his annual applica- 
tion for the old $100 raise at the annual 
January meeting of the bank’s directors. 

Under John’s watchful eye on the 
duck pond and Sid Teller’s artistic 
hand and foot on the lawn mower, the 
Prince place blossomed that summer 
till it became a show place. People 
rode by it slowly in their cars and rode 
back again talking stealthily to them- 
selves. 

And now had September returned. 
Wildly wrestled the farmers with the 
rowen which they put in the little 
barns fringing the village. In-another 
week Amelia Prince would be onthe 
wing from Europe, and John knew her 
eye would gladden at the sight of her 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Benefit Small Investors 


The Investment Trust Principal Applied by the Bancitaly 
Corporation Specializing in Bank Stocks in Large Cities 


HE change in its policy an- 

nounced by the Bancitaly Cor- 

poration at the beginning of the 
year was a statement of a development 
which to some extent had already 
taken place. But it is none the less 
significant. 

To illustrate, supposing 7,500 small 
investors had invaded Wall Street on 
a day last spring, in person, and taken 
away $2,000,000 in profits. It would 
have been quite a news event, wouldn’t 
it? 

Yet, except that they didn’t go there 
in person, or accomplish it all in one 
day, it would have been no different 
from what the stockholders in the 
Bancitaly Corporation did in effect. 
To be sure, they didn’t do it in specu- 
lation on the stock exchange. But 
nevertheless they made that amount 
of profits in investments in typically 
Wall Street institutions, as will pres- 
ently be seen. And the corporation’s 
recent change in policy had a bearing 
on it—probably the first time in 
history that a group of small investors 
so organized has so invaded the inner 
fastnesses of the country’s - financial 
stronghold. 

The announcement of the Bancitaly 
Corporation is a change in policy from 
that of a holding corporation to a 
corporation also including the functions 
of that established British institution, 
said to have been originated in Scot- 
land, the investment trust. The in- 
vestment trust, unlike the holding cor- 
poration, invests its funds purely on a 
basis of investment return and secu- 
rity. The object of aninvestment trust 
is to secure the benefits of large-scale 
investment for its stockholders, who 
are mostly themselves small investors, 
through its ability to obtain well in- 
formed and experienced investment 
council and to exercise the more ef- 
fective application—that the large in- 
vestor exercises—of the principle of 
diversification in its holdings. Unlike 
the holding corporation, it does not 
itself seek to control or operate the 
enterprises it invests in. 

There appears to be little doubt 
that this change in the policy of the 
corporation, which in the past has been 
primarily that of a holding corpora- 
tion, will at least be significant in its 
own development. Already it may be 
that it has secured larger returns for 
its stockholders under this policy than 
it could have by adhering strictly 
to its former policy. As has been 
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intimated, since the first of the year, it 
has made profits of $2,000,000 in Wall 
Street. Stocks in large New York 
banks, in which it had invested, and 
in large banks in other cities, appreci- 
ated some $2,000,000 in value. And 
only in one instance were these banks 
controlled by the BancitalyCorporation. 
By far the greater part of this $2,000,- 
000 appreciation, so I have been in- 
formed by the president of the cor- 
poration, A. P. Giannini, was in the 
securities of institutions which were 
invested in, simply as investments — 
that is, on the same basis as an invest- 
ment trust might have operated. 

No fewer than twenty-three of the 
large New York banks are included on 
the list, in fact practically all the large 
ones. Among them are such institu- 
tions as the National City Bank, the 
Guaranty Trust Company and the 
Bankers Trust Company; and in Chi- 
cago, the Continental and Commercial 
Banks; and in San Francisco, the 
Wells Fargo and the Bank of Cali- 
fornia. And so it goes. The list is 
quite representative of the country’s 
larger banks. 


"THE annual statement of the corpo- 

ration for the fiscal year ending in 
July showed that there has been an 
increase of $1,033,161 in surplus and 
undivided profits, after paying divi- 
dends of $1,120,000 and exclusive of 
new capital paid in. And during the 
year 20,000 shares of stock were issued 
at $160 a share, and 40,000 at $185 a 
share; this latter was all that remained 
unissued of the corporation’s author- 
ized capital of $20,000,000. Both of 
these issues were made at a figure much 
lower than the prevailing market value. 
And for this reason they were fully 
subscribed almost as soon as they were 
issued. As a matter of fact, most of 
the issues were taken up by those al- 
ready owning stock in the corporation, 
or in the Bank of Italy group. For old 
stockholders were granted subscrip- 
tion rights in proportion to the extent 
of their holdings. In the more recent 
issue of the two, the 40,000 shares at 
$185, Bancitaly Corporation stock- 
holders were urged to waive a part of 
their rights in favor of the stockholders 
of the Bank of Italy Stockholders 
Auxiliary Corporation. 

Thus, among other things, the 
essential nature of the connection 


between the Bancitaly Corporation and 
the Bank of Italy is evidenced. The 
two institutions are not legally con- 
nected, but since the Bank of Italy is 
in a sense the parent of the Bancitaly 
Corporation, their relations are quite 
friendly. Both institutions are an ex- 
pression of the confidence that thou- 
sands of small investors have in the 
financial ability of one man, A. P. 
Giannini. He is justifying the confi- 
dence they have placed in him by 
giving the present stockholders in both 
of these institutions an opportunity 
to participate as largely as possible in 
the profits which have resulted from 
the successful development of the cor- 
poration. 

Altogether, the books of the cor- 
poration show that there has been an 
increase of $9,000,000 in the value of 
its holdings, above the figure of 
$20,300,000 at which they are carried 
on its books. And the actual worth of 
the corporation is estimated at $36,- 
000,000. Bank stocks constitute by 
far the largest part of its investments. 
Some $16,000,000 of its investments 
are in bank stocks. It has $2,654,861 
invested in improved real estate, and 
$1,359,591 in other securities. 

Personally, I can appreciate the sig- 
nificance of just what has happened, 
and better visualize just how it has 
happened, when I think of a talk I had 
a while ago with one Felix Castagnola. 
Felix has a small boat building shop 
down at the foot of Powell Street at 
San Francisco’s picturesque Fisher- 
men’s Wharf. He works himself, and 
usually has one or two carpenters 
working with him. He has an attrac- 
tive young wife and two children, owns 
a cottage and likewise a share or two 
of stock in the Bank of Italy, the Bank 
of Italy Stockholders Auxiliary Cor- 
poration and the Bancitaly Corpora- 
tion. I gathered that originally he 
bought stock in the Bank of Italy 
(which obliges share for share sub- 
scription to the stock of the Stock- 
holders Auxiliary Corporation) because 
the Bank of Italy stood by the small 
Italian householders and shopkeepers 
of San Francisco at the time of the 
earthquake, and loaned them money 
with which to. rebuild and become re- 
habilitated. The connection between 
the Bank of Italy and the Bancitaly 
Corporation was made clear to me 
when he informed me that he bought 
his Bancitaly Corporation stock be- 
cause it was recommended to him by 
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The present value of the Delaviaga estate 
(above) at Market and Vaness, is estimated 
at $1,250,000, appreciation 50 per cent. 
The Callaghan estate (center) at McAl- 
lister and Market, is valued at $1,250,000, 
appreciation 100 per cent. Below is the 
Doe estate, a triangular lot, site of the 
old St. Nicholas hotel, valued at $1,500,000, 
appreciation 50 per cent 


the man who sold him his Bank 
of Italy stock. He has always 
done his banking with the Bank 
of Italy. 


HE stock of the Bancitaly 

,Orporation is distributed 
among 7,500 holders altogether. 
And Mr. Giannini says that he 
has ascertained that 4,700 of these 
hold only 7 shares apiece or less, 
and probably no individual holds 
more than 1,000 shares. How- 
ever, since it is listed on the San 
Francisco Stock Exchange, there 
is no definite way of checking 
this. Thereare thousands of small 
stockholders like Felix repre- 
sented in the Bancitaly Corpor- 
ation, and a great many, like 
him, are thrifty citizens of Italian 
extraction, but by no means all 
of them. At present, all in all, 
the holders of the stock in the 
Bancitaly Corporation, so I have been 
assured, are quite representatively 
American. At the beginning, however, 
they may have been mostly of Italian 
origin. About 5,000 of the Bancitaly 
Corporation stockholders are residents 
of California, and 2,000 live in New 
York City. 

Just as do the British investment 
trusts, the Bancitaly Corporation has 
obtained most of its funds from small 
investors. But it is apparent that there 
is an important difference in the man- 
ner in which it is controlled. The 
Bancitaly Corporation has issued only 
one kind of stock, common stock, each 
share of which carries full voting privi- 
leges.. Not only this, but one of the 
theories of its development —as has 
been the case with the Bank of Italy — 


Eleven 
has been that a controlling interest in 
its stock shall not be allowed to get 
into the hands of one individual or 
small group. The investment trust, 
on the other hand, openly advertises 
that it is controlled by a few, who 
monopolize the ownership of its voting 
shares. An important element of its 
strength is supposed to lie in this very 
characteristic. It is assumed that the 
financial ability of this small group can 
be more surely depended upon if they 
are unhampered. 

Practically, the Bancitaly Corpora- 
tion is controlled by Giannini and 
those he has gathered around him as 
his lieutenants and advisors. But this 
control has been exercised, not through 
stock ownership or any inherent rights, 
but entirely through moral pres- 
tige. It boils down to this, the 
stockholders have given Giannini 
whole-hearted support because he 
has consistently made money for 
them. He says, “‘the stockholders 
could kick me out tomorrow if 
they wanted to.” He believes 
that the theory of democratic 
control, though it may be dele- 
gated to a small group, and is in 
fact in the case of the Bancitaly 
Corporation, is more sound than 
that of arbitrary control by a 
small group. For, he points out, 
a small group may at any time 
be influenced by selfish motives 
which will not be of general benefit 
or may be to the injury of the 
rank and file of stockholders. 
And, if those who are in control 
do subvert the best interests of 
the majority of the stockholders 
to their own, he considers that 
there ought to be a way to get 
rid of them, and of replacing them 
with other leaders who will per- 
form their duties in better faith. 

The Bancitaly Corporation was 
; (Continued on page 43) 
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Difficult Problems: 
Peculiar to Banking 
in the Cotton States 


By ARTHUR F. MCCARTY 


Y study of financial or economic 

conditions in all that considerable 

area where cotton is the principal 
crop would be quite futile without a 
full consideration of the two main 
factors, which are the depredations of 
the boll weevil and the perennial 
puzzle of the tenant farmer—how to 
live from one crop to the next. 

The boll weevil is an interesting and 
at the same time an exceedingly pes- 
tiferous insect. He is a beetle at one 
period of his life and a worm at another, 
At no time is he as long as three-eighths 


and Shadow 
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How the dread boll weevil works. The adult of the species is shown (on the left) 


boring into the young cotton boll. 


Into this hole she lays her eggs. Those eggs 


hatch into larvae and the larvae do all the harm, living inside the boll and feed- 
ing on the cotton all the summer months. The picture on the right shows the 
cotton boll after the larvae have fed their fill 


of an inch, but he has caused damage in 
one year aggregating $300,000,000 
over an area of 700,000 square miles of 
agricultural country, in actual cotton 
destroyed. The damage he does, too, 
occurs after all the work of producing 
the crop, except picking, has been done. 
That is to say, after planting, horse 
cultivating, and the hard hand job of 
“chopping” out the extra plants has 
wearied the back of the grower and 
thinned his purse in the hope of a crop. 
So it is but natural that Mr. Boll 
Weevil and his pernicious habits 
constitute a main subject of conversa- 
tion wherever cotton is grown or talked 
and that states and agricultural colleges 
have united their study with that of 
federal investigators in an effort to 
curb his activity. 

Naturally, too, the banks are con- 
cerned with a pest that can and often 
does in a few short weeks cause 
damage to the principal crop running 
into such figures, just as bankers are 
concerned with the chinch bug and 
Hessian fly in the corn and wheat belts, 
and lend their aid when and where 
possible. But while scientists have 


been able to catch a few chinch bugs, 
pen them up in a laboratory where they 
are inoculated with a_ contagious 
disease peculiar to chinch bugs, then 
turn them loose in the corn fields and 
thus completely eradicate the chinch 
bugs from that area, and while the 
Hessian fly has come under almost 
equal! control in the wheat country, the 
boll weevil remains to an unfortunate 
degree like Mark Twain’s weather 
about which everybody talked but 
about which nothing was ever done. 


I AM not to be understood as saying 

or even intimating that the South 
is sitting supinely by while the boll 
weevils eat the cotton, or that no 
effective methods of control have been 
devised, for considerable progress has 
been made. Federal investigators and 
experimenters have found that poison 
dust scattered on the plants at a 
certain period of growth is fairly 
effective, but the treatment requires 
machinery and is somewhat intricate, 
and, therefore, the cotton grower is 
slow to adopt it. The thorough clear- 
ing of the ground after crop removal 


Market Square in a cotton belt county seat, and the bale on its way to the cotton yard 
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destroys weevil eggs, but also robs the 
soil of needed humus. Care in keeping 
fence rows and other borders clear of 
brush and weeds deprives the beetles 
of their choicest hibernating places, 
but this requires extra labor in pro- 
ducing a crop already involving an 
amount of toil that to the farmer seems 
quite sufficient. So, while science has 
learned a lot about Mr. Boll Weevil 
and his vagaries, and has published the 
findings to the cotton world in farm 
bulletins, tracts and pamphlets by the 
hundreds, the results are yet to be 
realized. 

In the main, the answer seems to be 
a removal, in a sense, of the greatest 
cotton producing sections from -the 
moist delta lands near the Mississippi 
River to the high, partly arid regions 
of western Texas and New Mexico, 
for the boll weevil must have his 
drink—which is a statement often 
heard but not technically correct. It is 
true that the weevil does not thrive or 
do so much damage in the dry area, but 
only because there the plant grows less 
foliage to shade the ground and stalk, 
and the heat of the sun kills the larvae 
resting in the folds of the flower or bud, 
soon to open and make a cotton boll. 

Oddly enough, there seems to be a 
slight difference of opinion about the 
weevil being an unmixed evil. As in 
every region where one main crop is 
grown to the practical exclusion of other 
crops, the seasons of failure which 
inevitably occur leave the business 
interests gasping for life, and, again 
as in every such region, the continual 
growing of one crop leads to smaller 
and smaller yields from year to year. 
So, when the boll weevil literally 
forced a discontinuance of cotton grow- 
ing in one of the old and famous cotton 
sections, the prosperity that resulted 
from growing other and diverse crops 
was so marked that the chamber of 


commerce erected a handsome monu- 


ment in the town square to the memory 
of Boll Weevil! 


Waiting to weigh, and (below) the buyer tests the staple 


On the other hand, a well-informed 
gentleman recently of that very region 
denies that prosperity followed the 
change from cotton to grains, fruits 
and grasses, and says that the monu- 
ment was largely prospective and 
futuristic in outlook. He points out 
that land values shrank a half or more 
and the absence of a money crop, 
producing sure, quick returns, left 
many without means on which to live. 
Whether or not the condition he de- 
scribed (which cannot be doubted) was 
but the natural condition obtaining 
throughout a transition period, or 
whether that region will never be able 
to re-adapt itself, I do not feel compe- 
tent to say. However, there is the 
same thing to be said for cotton as for 
wheat: It brings in the cash, and 
where grown is the universal “money 
crop,” and a farm population which has 
depended for generations on the cash 
from the cotton coming as sure as 
sunrise and sunset as soon as the bolls 
open their fleecy white ball of lint to 
the hand in September, would natu- 
rally find it difficult to change in a day 
or a year to a method of mixed farm- 
ing requiring different financing, differ- 
ent selling methods, different farm 
housing, different everything. 


AS THIS is being written, during 

Labor Day week, the first of several 
“pickings” of cotton is getting under 
way; the gins have started up for the 
fall run; here and there, a span of 
12-hand mules hitched to a light farm 
wagon piled high with cotton arrives 
at a gin, and for 1,500 pounds of “‘seed 
cotton” (as it comes from the field) 
the owner gets a bale of 500 pounds 
and a half ton of seed. The cotton 
buyer gives 22 to 23 cents per pound 
for the cotton in the bale and the seed 
and hulls bring $34 per ton. So that the 
bale is worth about $110 and the seed 
and hulls, $17, or as they figure in the 
cotton country, a farm makes so many 
bales and the bales are worth on the 


present market around $127 each. But 
do not get the idea that the grower of 
this 1,500 pounds of seed cotton, 
producing this bale, collects the $127. 
He does, sometimes, but most times 
it is collected by the banker or the 
merchant. And this brings us naturally 
and logically to the second main factor 
in the economic condition of the 
cotton country —the tenant farmer. 

As an actively interested visitor to 
the land of cotton, I spent considerable 
time about the “market yard” of one 
small city in northern Texas, and at 
such market yards one sees the tenant 
farmer in his pristine glory swapping 
mules, calves and yarns. Some of the 
philosophy of life of the average 
tenant farmer of the cotton country is 
revealed in a conversation I overheard. 

“Hello, Jake. How’s yo’ cotton?” 

“Mighty sorry, Sam, mighty sorry. 
Burnt up. Ill make maybe seven, 
eight bales this year—last year I had 
twenty.” 

“Sure dry, hain’t it?” 

“Sure is. Goin’ to stay on Wurmser’s 
place again next year, Sam?” 

““Reckon so. He’s reasonable *bout 
feed crops, signs for me at the bank 
*thout fussin.” Reckon I’ll stay there. 
Cain’t do any better, I reckon.” 

“They say it’s drier yet over ’bout 
Temple and Waco. Nothin’ a’tall 
over there, I heard.” ; 

“Reckon so. Feller tells me ’t the 
cotton’s good in the Panhandle and on 
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A typical ‘‘Cotton Belt Carriage”’ 


the south plains. Maybe we'll hit it 
next year, Jake.” 

And they drifted apart. In that 
region drought has cut the crop to less 
than half a normal yield and there is 
no corresponding increase in prices, 
but there seems to be no disposition to 
change to other crops or move to a 
place where farming of other kinds is 
done. They accept the fact as it is, 
which is pretty much the fatalistic 
attitude of the tenant farmer the 
country over. 

I asked one question many times of 
many persons: What proportion of the 
cotton grown throughout the south is 
grown by tenants and what proportion 
by the owner of the land living on it? 
The answers ranged from three-fourths 
down to two-thirds as the part pro- 
duced by tenants, and they came 
from bankers, merchants, land-owners 
and tenants themselves. None said 
that the landowning farmer produced as 
much as two-fifths, and every one 
agreed that a statement that two- 
thirds of all the cotton is produced by 
tenant farmers would be conservative. 
The significance of this will be better 
understood by corn- and wheat-belt 
farmers and residents if they will 
compare this situation with that in 
their own regions. They will find the 
figures just about reversed; that is to 
say, probably not more than one-third 
of the corn and wheat is grown by 
tenant farmers. A country where two- 
thirds of the principal crops are grown 
by farmers living on their own land 
can do many things impossible in the 
region of reversed figures. 


HE tenant farmer of the cotton 

belt must be backed, as a rule, by his 
landlord, his merchant or his banker, 
for a living from one crop to the next. 
There are notable exceptions, such as 
forehanded tenant farmers with bank 
account reserves, but the majority of 
the producers of two-thirds of the 
cotton of the United States live this 
year on what they hope and expect to 
raise the next, at least on what they 
expect to market in the fall, and, un- 
til expectations are realized, somebody, 


either the landlord interested in an 
income from his land, the merchant 
interested in selling goods, or the banker 
concerned with his loans, must finance 
the operation, else the land will lie idle, 
the merchant’s goods will remain unsold, 
and the banker will see the material 
wealth of his community decrease. 
So that growing a crop of cotton takes 
the combined resources of diverse 
interests, forced, for this operation, to 
herd together in common protection. 
This applies, it must be remembered, 
to two-thirds of the cotton production 
of the country. Add the facts that 
cotton may fail from causes other than 
the boll weevil, that cotton, like wheat 
or corn, is a necessity vital to the 
domestic and industrial life of the 
country, but, also like the grains, 
depends for its price upon supply and 
demand, and that the general prob- 
lems of farmers everywhere are the 
bedfellows of all cotton growers wheth2r 
tenants or not, and one may begin to 
grasp the essentials of banking in 
Dixie. The bankers meet the practical 
difficulties of such a situation by a 
number of interesting expedients. 
There is another fact that bears 
upon the relation of the Southern 
banker to cotton growing, and that is 
that these bankers lend money quite 
generally on security involving land, 
taking mortgages or ‘“‘vendor’s lien 
notes” as collateral, with the result 
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that almost every bank has several 
farms on its hands, and these must be 
rented. I sat by a banker’s desk 
while a tenant farmer applied for a 
certain farm. Like a flash, the answer 
came back: 

“That place is too big for you, 
John. That’s a six- or eight-mule place. 
You couldn’t handle it.” 

The point is that the banker knew 
without asking just what the capa- 
bilities and resources of the tenant 
were and also knew just what was 
required properly: to work that particu- 
lar farm. This is of a piece, of course 
with the remarkable diversity of in- 


formation a banker anywhere must 


have to be successful, but it seems to 
me that these Southern bankers live 
just a little closer to the ground than 
their contemporaries in the North— 
just a little nearer the vital puzzles of 
life confronting the Johns, Sams, and 
Jakes of their constituency, and that, 
too, in a land where the puzzles are of a 
petty kind. 


HE Southern banker is confronted 

with a condition not of his own mak- 
ing. The credit system of farming, so 
universal that it is recognized in the 
discussions of the cotton producing 
business in federal agricultural bulle- 
tins, is not the creature of the banks of 
the South. It came from the old store 
systems, when stores on the planta- 
tions furnished the negro and poor 
white workers with their necessities, 
crediting them and charging the goods 
against their labor, before there were 
banks in every little town as now, 
before, even, there were towns. As 
the towns came into being and stores 
sprang up there, the credit system was 
merely transferred to the stores in 
town, and, later, gradually to the banks 
though there are still many stores in 
the cotton country who carry tenant 
farmers from one season to the next. 
In places, this system lacks little of 
being peonage, for interest is charged at 
high rates and the ignorant borrower 
seldom knows how he stands. 

I am not writing of such places. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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pril Was Safe Deposit Month 


The All-Year-Round New Business Solicitation of a Bank 
in Cleveland Devoting Each Month to a Specific Service 


‘ ISN’T often that a bank directs 
] all its business promotion forces 
toward a single goal—and even 
less often does a bank successfully 
enlist the active sales efforts of all its 
employees in such a campaign. 
Where a bank was operated on the 


basis of an advertis- 
ing and new business 
budget, a general ob- 
jective was often 
agreed upon and 
then the various 
business promotion 
forces attacked the 
problem in as many 
different ways by 
as many different 
routesas there might 
be members of its 
selling departments. 
In other words, one 
department was doing 
one thing while another 
was engaged in a different 
effort. The bank advertiser 
has sometimes vaguely de- 
scribed his institution as ‘‘a 
department store of finance.”” You’ve 
heard of the phrase? Then he has 
loudly bewailed the fact that there 
are so few things to talk about in bank 
advertising. ‘‘We have no style, price 
or other retail appeal,’ he moans. 

It’s stylish to travel in July or 
August, isn’t it? It’s a_ prudent 
custom to store furs and silverware and 
rent a safe deposit box before going 
away on vacation. It’s money in your 
pocket to re-invest in safe bonds during 
July, the dividend period, saving you 
loss of interest. And so on, through the 
list of modern bank services. 

Seasonal advertising, with all the 
co-ordinated merchandising and sales 
effort that attend similar activities 


By 1. I. SPERLING . 


Cleveland Trust Company 


in the retail world, have accomplished 
results for the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany thus far into 1925. As this is 
written, the program continues on. 


A model of an 
ocean liner, 
set up in the 
lobby, hel 
to stimulate 
interest in 
travel during 
travel month 
scheduled in 
une, the 
inning of 
the vacation 
period 


In April, safe 
deposit month, 
an exhibit of an 
ancient treasure 
chest near the 
vaults, visually 
compared the 
ancient meth- 
ods of safe- 
keeping with 
the modern. A 
huge birthday 
cake, actually 
made outside 
and displayed 
under canvas, 
was a feature 
of anniversary 
month (Sept.) 


These are the results: 


483 safe deposit boxes rented during the 
month of April, 1925, or a 125 per cent 
increase over the same month in 1924. 

442 items of fur and silver storage secured, 
filling these storage vaults to capacity. 

More than $80,000 increase in foreign 
department business during June, 1925, 
over the same month a year previous. 

More than $1,600 gain in the net earnings 
of the travel department in June, this 
a as compared with the record for June, 


A record number of retail bond sales 
during July, 1925. 


The timeliness of its major services, 
therefore, forms the basis of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company program this 
year. Using every appropriate device 
that has proved successful in retail 
selling, the bank embarked in a year’s 
campaign to sell a specific service or 
ideal each month. The aid of the 
bank’s 1,600 employees was enthusi- 
astically given because this new, 

year-round effort offered many 
more opportunities than the 
customary one-month new 
business campaign, in which 
these employees had pio- 
neered eight years ago, and 
which they had successfully 
carried on every year since 

then. 

This year was propitious 
for that sort of campaign. 

Even now, as this is written, 

every banker is concerned a 

little less with building up his 

savings deposits than using 
- those deposits helpfully and 
profitably, so as to 
pay interest to his 
savings depositors 
without reducing 
dividends and addi- 
tions to surplus. 

Consequently, 
while not neglecting 
to sound the savings 
appeal, much of the 
space formerly al- 
lotted tosavings copy 
is available for the 
advertising of more 
timely services. 

It is my opinion, 
if I may venture it 
as an aside, that the 
amount of advertis- 
ing space ordinarily 
given the savings de- 
partment, is dispro- 
portionate anyway. 
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But this need not be so, for every 
time you even mention -the word 
“bank,” you are advertising its first 
and fundamental function—that of 
accepting savings deposits. 

To pave the way for this co-ordinated 
activity, every employee received the 
following message through the confi- 
dential supplement to our house organ, 
the “Cleveland Trust Monthly.” 

“If each one of Cleveland’s 1,000,000 
inhabitants made but a single transac- 
tion at any one of the fifty-three 
Cleveland Trust banks, and did not 
come back, we would use up our supply 
of potential customers in a little more 
than five years! 

“This would be at the rate of ten 
customers per branch per day and you 
know we really handle many more 
transactions daily. At the normal rate 
we'd exhaust the supply of possible 
customers much sooner. 

“But that isn’t the way we do 
business. Our thirty years of successful 
growth (our anniversary is in Sep- 
tember) proves that we are not a 
‘one-sale’ institution. We realize the 
necessity of the ‘repeat order.’ 

“Every good salesman knows that 
on some products there is little or no 
profit on the first order. But he knows 
that a thoroughly satisfied customer 
will come back to buy more of the 
same and other products, thus giving 
the dealer his legitimate profit on the 
volume of the business. That’s the 
theory behind our campaign for business 
this year. 


“THERE is no secret about the fact 
that it costs almost the first 
year’s rental to get a new safe 
deposit customer. But our 
records show that once that 
person is a customer, he is 
likely to renew his rental auto- 
matically for a period of years. 
There is little or no selling cost 
to the job of renewing —that’s 
where we make our proper 
profit. 

“And so we are out to make 
‘repeat’ customers. We want 
the savings depositor to build 
up his account regularly so it 
will mean more interest for him 
and a fair profit for us. We 
want that savings depositor, 
when he has a safe reserve ac- 
count for emergencies, to invest 
the surplus in the bonds sold 
by our bond department and 
not someone else’s. And when 
he begins to think of estates 
matters, we want him to think 
of going nowhere except to our 
own trust department. 

“All of you, particularly 
branch people, by this time 
have seen the wonderfully com- 
plete bank we have, as ex- 
emplified at the main office. 


Your organized tours of inspection 
have probably given you a new concep- 


tion of your bank’s ability to assist 


every age of man or woman along the 
path to financial success and happiness. 

“Our program is to stage a kind of 
year-round, quiet, intensive booster 
campaign, without the frenzied haste 
that usually accompanies a month’s 
campaign. 

“As nearly as possible we shall try 
to sell a specific, timely service or ideal 
each month as the appropriate season 
permits. 

“You can readily see that each 
month has its keynote around which 
your selling activity can be used to 
best advantage. But that doesn’t 
mean you cannot sell services other 
than the one being advertised. 

“Bless you, no. Get ’em into the 
travel department for a ticket to the 
North Pole in January, if they want to 
go! 

“Each month you will again be 
reminded of the service to be sold the 
following month. 

“With this organized effort behind 
you, you have it in your power to earn 
more awards for new business than 
ever before. And perhaps there will be 
one or more prizes for the leading 
business getters at the end of the year 
and maybe a banquet or a trip to some 
famous city — 


“But more of that later. In the 


meantime, in swamping us with your 
flood of new business this year, be 
sure to file your claims for compensation 
as heretofore in order to be sure of 
credit and award for the business.” 


A trip to New York and Wall Street was one e the rewards for the 
gn 


winners of the ‘‘Plus Campa 
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The organized tours of inspection 
of main office departments referred to 
in this message, were conceived by 
E. V. Newton, manager of the new 
business department. He arranged a 
definite schedule for employees of the 
bank’s fifty-two branches as well as for 
employees at the main office. 

Each group visited the safe deposit, 
new accounts, corporate trust, estates, 
combination file, proof and _ transit, 
audit, branch reconcilement, and branch 
management departments where an 
executive gave a brief description of the 
functions of that department. 

A dinner was then served in the 
bank cafeteria and the concluding 
feature of the program was an inspira- 
tional talk by Charles B. Gleason, vice- 
president. An essay contest describing 
the tour later resulted in the awarding 
of two prizes. 


ME: NEWTON also was the origi- 
nator of what he calls a “‘plus cam- 
paign,”’ the second one of which proved 
a valuable factor in the year-round 
program. The plus campaign enlists 
the officers, managers and assistant 
managers, at the branch banks, divided 
into three districts with a captain in 
charge of each. During twenty days 
of April each executive sought to make 
the largest number of friendly calls and 
secure the largest amount of additional 
business from savings and commercial 
customers carrying substantial balances 
at any branch or at the main office. 
A point system was set up covering 
each reported call on a commercial 
customer, each reported call on a sav- 
ings customer and additional 
business of any kind. 

No credit was allowed for 

new business. Survey cards 
for setting up individual pros- 
pect lists and daily report 
cards to be forwarded to the 
new business department were 
furnished. 

Two winners were chosen, 
one for making the largest num- 
ber of calls and the other for 
obtaining the most additional 
business. The winners were 
taken to New York fora three- 

_day’visit covering Wall Street, 
the Stock Exchange, a number 
of branch banks and other 
points of interest. Each mem- 
ber of the district that made 
the greatest number of calls 
was given a reserved seat at an 
American League baseball game. 

In his folder describing this 
year’s plus campaign, Mr. 
Newton quoted from Life As- 
sociation News: ‘‘Statistics have 
been compiled showing the 
value of each call on old policy- 
holders to be about 50 per cent 
greater than the value of calls 
on new prospects.” 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Most Popular Bank Town 


Introducing the Golden Rule National Bank—a_ Forecast 
of the Bank of the Future and New Ideals It Will Foster 


SPEAK as one 
] who is battling | « 

for position in 
the business world. 
At times I have 
ridden high on the 
crest of prosperity. 
At other times I 
have raked over the 
dregs of business reverses, searching 
for as much as a pin on which to 
hang the nucleus of a new beginning. 
At all times, ever since the nurse said 
to my father “It is a boy,” I have 
needed a bank. I have one hundred 
and ten million brothers and sisters. 
In one respect, at least, every one 
resembles me. He needs a bank. 

Some day some banking genius is 
going to start just the kind of a bank 
I need. It will be the most popular 
bank in town —yes in the land, popular 
with my brothers and sisters and me, 
who will flock to it. Popular with its 
stockholders, who will receive large 
dividends on their stock. 

The name of that bank will be the 
Golden Rule National Bank. Oh, 
of course, that won’t be exactly its 
name. But the banking genius at the 
head of it will make it clear to every 
officer and to every member of its 
staff, down to the least, that the name 
appearing on the sign and on the 
stationery means, interpreted, the 
“Golden Rule National Bank.” 

The name will be first on the lips 
of business men, who will associate 
it with all that is best in banking. It 
will be a household word, and families 
will grow up with one thought, at 
least, fixed in their minds that, why of 
course, when it comes to a banking 
matter, the “Golden Rule National’ 
will be the bank. 

A great many cities and towns are 
over-banked. Almost every banker 
thinks his town is, and when this 
banking genius starts the Golden Rule 
National, the wise ones are going to 
shake their heads. But there is no 
place that is over-banked with Golden 
Rule Banks. 

This Golden Rule Bank, not for its 
name, but for the spirit, the personality, 
the individuality for which its name 
stands, will certainly become, ere long, 
the most popular bank in town. Like- 
wise, the largest dividend earner. 
For the public will like it, and profits 
come with public favor. 


By FRANK SILSBY 


It will not cater to popularity by 
lending money to the turn-downs of 
other banks. It will decline many, 
many loans,—but oh, so humanly; 
and the man who has his quest denied 
will go away with good feeling rather 
than a crushed spirit. 

For it will be explained in a kindly 
way, just why the bank cannot lend 
itself to his purposes. And he will 
learn what he must do to put his house 
in order so that, later perhaps, he will 
be in position to command credit, and 
become a real factor in the commercial 
world. 

Even though the prospective bor- 
rower’s proposition seems thoroughly 
unsound, he will be turned away with 
courtesy. There may be a germ of 
soundness in it worthy of development. 
Vanderbilt told Westinghouse “‘he had 
no time for fools’; and, later, when 
Vanderbilt saw that, after all, there 
was something in the air brake and 
sent for Westinghouse, the latter sent 
word back to him “I have no time for 
fools.” 

Disappointed perhaps, but seeing 
his way more clearly, that candidate 
for the bank’s favor will go back to 
his task and order his course upon 
safer, sounder lines. And his feeling 
toward the bank will be a new fibre 
in the cord of good will which will tie 
him and his friends to it. 

It will be the policy of the banking 


genius at the head 
of this institution 
to develop the credit 
power of men, and 
thus to find new 
outlets for com- 
munity capital into 
channels of useful 
development. ““Who 
knows” he will reason, ‘‘to what latent 
industrial triumph I may not impart 
the breath of life today by a bit of 
friendly advice?” 

The staff of this bank will not court 
popularity by slapping patrons on the 
back, calling them by their first names, 
and asking them how Johnny is getting 
along at school or how Mary is since 
she had her appendix out. One rule, 
however, which will be carefully ob- 
served, will be to address people by 
their names when they call, and to 
remember them when they call again, 
or when they meet them on the outside. 
And this rule will be ingrained in the 
entire staff. There will be some memory 
training in that bank. For every 
time a customer is called by name, the 
tie which binds him to his bank grows 
stronger. Another strand in the cord 
of goodwill. 


‘THE bank will be, primarily, popular 
with its own employees. The big 
chief will be courteous to the messenger 
and the assistant bookkeeper. There 
will be cheerful “‘good mornings” and 
“please” will not’ be an unfamiliar 
word. And the kindliness thus en- 
gendered will be radiated unto every 
customer who comes into the bank. 
Thus is bank “atmosphere” —a genu- 
ine, friendly atmosphere —created. 
Thus does a bank become popular. 

This bank will not cater to popularity 
by giving away flags and safety razors, 
fly swatters, desk clocks or fountain 
pens. Lasting friendships are not so 
cheaply bought. A spirit of service, 
ringing true, is a gift beyond price, and 
it costs nothing but a genuine wish 
to make it. The desire to serve will 
be there; and the executive staff will 
not monopolize it. 

The genuine spirit of this bank will 
be reflected in these words, which have 
been uttered from the head rather than 
from the heart of so many banks! 
“This bank is not too large to give 
considerate attention to the little 
things which mean much to the welfare 
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of depositors. It is not too large to 
lend the weight of its counsel and 
support to the depositor whose dealings 
are small, but none the less of impor- 
tance to him.” 

There is profound significance in 
these words when they ring genuinely. 
For every large depositor was once a 
small one. And every small customer, 
if treated considerately, is potentially a 
large one, And this bank, in accepting 
this working rule, is destined to become 
the most popular bank in town. 
Because it will be a builder of de- 
positors. 

This bank will yield no whit of 
its principles to become popular. 
It will observe every rule of good 
banking. It will deal in equivalents. 
Nor will it ever countenance bad 
banking practices on the part of 
depositors. 

This bank will expect every 
depositor to maintain a_ balance 
sufficiently large to warrant its ex- 
istence. And it will unhesitatingly 
apply a service charge to those ac- 
counts which do not. Nevertheless, 
it will not humiliate or anger de- 
positors by bluntly demanding the 
withdrawal of their accounts or 
submission to the service charge. 

This will be accomplished by 
appealing continuously to the fair- 
mindedness, the intelligence of de- 
positors. The reasons why a service 
charge is necessary will be patiently, 
persistently explained. The deposi- 
tor will be made to see that a bank 
account has such latent possibilities 
that it is a privilege really worth 
paying for until it assumes propor- 
tions which will make it pay for 
iteslf. 

Thus, all accounts on the books will 
be a source of profil, instead of some 
15 or 20 per cent of the accounts, as is 
the case in banks where fears and lack 
of frankness prevent making an honest 
charge for services performed and 
facilities used. 

The popularity of the bank will be 
increased by its frank and open attitude 
on this subject. And customers will 
flock to it who have been offended by 
peremptory statement of requirements 
by other banks. And from among the 
clientele thus nurtured will spring 
many of the large and profitable 
accounts of the future. 


FFROM the day this bank iA its 

doors, “Be courteously fra will 
be its watchword. Winsomely frank 
individuals are always popular. The 
same with a bank. Whena man comes 
to us in our daily work with palm 
outstretched, and with open and frank 
countenance, meeting us eye to eye, 
we like him. And if he is met with the 
same frankness, he likes us. And an- 
other strand is woven in the tie of 
good will. A dishonest man cannot 


simulate frankness. There’s a droop 
of the eyelid or the corner of the 
mouth—a sign somewhere of some 
motive not in line with the spirit of 
this bank. 

This bank will be most careful of its 
speech. 

Its public annotncements will not 
proclaim an atmosphere that is not 
to be found here. 


Frankness will not be dispensed 


solely at officers’ desks as a libation 


which can only be mixed by the gods. 
The public will be invited behind the 
scenes. The story of banking, as 
enacted in a modern institution, will 
be told in its publicity—the open 
countenance which it will present to 
the world. 

The sanctified integrity, the deep 
wisdom of its officers will not be boasted 
in public prints. Genuinely frank 
individuals win their way into human 
hearts by deeds, not words. So witha 
bank. Vast resources will not be 
paraded; for there will be liabilities, 
too; and it requires more than mere 
size to make a bank strong. Real 
strength lies largely in the opinion of 


To Appear in December 


Cross-examination of commonly accepted theories concerning the influence 
of foreign exchange rates on national and international trade—by Willford 
1. King, of the National Bureau of Economic Research. 

That item ‘‘Other Real Estate,’’ sometimes so embarrassing to face squarely 
in the bank statement, especially when it relates to farm lands in a conval- 
acy. 

And an absorbing human document of family management, ‘Biography 
of an Ordinary Citizen’’—by Himself. 


escent Middle West—-by Roscoe M 
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the public; and confidence, which is 
half sister to popularity, is won by 
humaneness. 

This bank will not court popularity 
by endeavoring to stampede the public 
into its banking rooms by methods 
sensational. Stampedes sometimes 
work in both directions. It will be 
better to take time to see that new- 
comers get used to the atmosphere 
and feel at home. It is difficult to 
“‘give personal attention” to droves. 

Lasting friends are not attracted 
by superficial devices. Nor can they 
be held except by experiences which 
follow lines to the seat of their 
emotions. This bank will plan for 
steady, not mushroom, growth. 


ND so, it will be the aim of 
this bank to enjoy mutually 
profitable, agreeable contact with 
every depositor, so far as humanly 
possible, at least once a month. 
A depositor, if he is to be- 
come thoroughly lodged, must have 
some evidences of his bank’s in- 
terest in him. 

Personal contacts will be induced 

in this bank, through the printed 
word. It is the only way. Some 
word of greeting, some expression 
of interest will go to every checking 
depositor at stated intervals. Every 
savings depositor will have, fre- 
quently, a word of encouragement 
to keep him constant to his pur- 
pose, and to help him on his way. 
Thus the designs of the fake pro- 
moter will be circumvented. Thus 
false steps and heartbreaking set- 
backs will be avoided. Thus more 
strands in the cord of goodwill and 
friendship —the tie that binds —will 
be woven. 
The name of this bank will become a 
household word in every home where 
it has a.depositor. For there are 
children growing up, and every adult 
depositor is going to die. And so it 
will give encouragement to the child 
and beckon reassuringly to tiny feet. 

Times are changing fast. Old bank- 
ing ideals are hurrying to the discard. 
As I see it, the bank described above 
will be the popular dividend-earning 
institution of the future. It is the kind 
of bank people want. And after all, 
bank customers are just people —folks 
with aspirations, human feelings, prone 
to blunder, and appreciative of genuine 
interest in their welfare. 
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A Bank and Ships 
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The office of the president, Allan Forbes. Virtually 
every piece of furniture in it is a very rare antique. The 
— on the window shade is the old Merchants 

xchange which stood on the site of the new building 


OLONIAL times and by-gone sailing days provided 

inspiration for the a the new home of the 
State Street Trust Company, ton, which reproduces the 
architecture and furnishing of the period as faithfully 
as expediency and the comforts of modern working 
conditions will permit. Models and paintings of famous 


Ye olde-time sign on the corner—the trust 
company’s trade-mark 


sailing vessels, whale-oil lamps and ships’ lanterns, 


clocks of the period 


and a multitude of genuine antiques 


= help to create an atmosphere that converts the bankin 
4 rooms into a storehouse of historical lore of New England. 


The picture immediately above is a view of the lobby 
from which our cover design this month was drawn 


The main entrance. 
brass embedded in the flagstone floor, en e pointing 
**S”—points of the compass carved in the stone counters on either side 


Observe in the foreground the compare “ 
an 
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THE BURROUGHS 


the Contest Accounts 


An Interesting Analysis of Accounts, After the Tumult 
and Shouting Have Subsided— 94.7 Per Cent Cash Intact 


OLLOWING a_ whirlwind em- 
Pptovees contest for new business, 

our bank was interested in knowing 
what percentage of the “‘high pres- 
sure” campaign accounts would 
remain on our books for a_ pro- 
tracted period. 

That the marked spirit of co- 
operation and of service that the 
campaign created among the 
bank’s employees would linger in- 
definitely with us, we hoped. But, 
after the keen competition and the 
banquets and the prizes and the 
hurrahing of the contest had be- 
come “history,” we questioned 
whether we still would have a 
fair proportion of the business we 
had won. 

To ascertain this proportion, 
two checks of the remaining con- 
test accounts have been made. The 
first was made five months after the 
close of the campaign and gave a 
total balance only. 

The results of this check were 
a surprise. We had lost 28 per 
cent of our contest customers in 
five months. But we had gained 114% 
per cent of the total amount of campaign 
money in the same period of time. 
This, too, while estimating the com- 
mercial accounts at a fairly low 
average daily balance. 

Wondering whether this balance of 
101% per cent of the original total 
might be a reflection of high deposit 
times, we determined to make another 
check of the same contest accounts at 
a much later period and so gain a better 
knowledge of what proportion of the 
accounts we reasonably might con- 
sider abiding business. Accordingly, 
between thirteen and fourteen months 
after the close of the contest, we in- 
stituted another check. 

In the contest itself, no record had 
been kept of what proportion of the 
total number of accounts and deposits 
had been savings and what proportion 
had been opened in other departments. 
It was also our purpose in making this 
second check to ascertain these ratios 
and to estimate, if possible, if it were 
profitable to solicit other than savings 
accounts. Accordingly, this survey 
classified both the original and remain- 
ing contest accounts under their re- 
spective headings of savings and 
commercial accounts, etc., with new 
business acquired from the former 
campaign customers. 

Small cards had been used in the 
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The Main Office down town 


campaign to introduce the prospective 
customer to the bank when he opened 
his account. The reverse side of this 
card then was utilized by the teller to 
report to the solicitor’s team captain 
the kind of business opened and the 
amount. 

In making the second and _ final 
survey, we checked directly from and 
made our notations upon these cards. 
They first were sorted alphabetically 
and checked against the central file. 
This informed us in which of our bank 
offices the account of each customer 
had been opened, whether at the time 
of checking it was an open or a closed 
account and what new business, if any, 
had been given us by the same patron 
since the close of the contest. 


HE cards then were checked in their 

respective offices and departments 
and both the original and present 
balances totaled under their respective 
headings of savings, commercial and 
other accounts. 

Reference to typical checked cards 
reproduced herewith will demonstrate 
that the correct status of the cam- 
paign customer can be revealed only by 
checking against the central file. Ac- 
counts opened since the close of the 
contest with their balances have been 
written in at the left. The balances 
of existing contest accounts are given 


at the extreme right, with the origina! 
balances upon the printed lines, as 
reported at the time of the campaign to 
team captains. 

One of these cards is a Christ- 
mas Club account brought in dur- 
ing the contest with an_ initial 
deposit of $3.00, no other accounts 
being opened by the same patron. 
This account closed at the end of 
the Christmas Club year but was 
renewed under a new number for 
the following year. This customer 
also opened a separate savings 
account some time during the 
thirteen months that had elapsed 
since the close of the contest, 
giving, at the time of our check, 
a balance of $328.40. 

Another card shows a savings 
account that had been opened in 
the contest for $50 and had in- 
creased to $970.42 at the time of 
the checking, while this same con- 
test patron, since the close of the 
campaign, had opened a checking 
account which yielded an average 
daily balance of $800 and had rented 
a safe deposit box. 

Two of the cards tell the unfavorable 
side of the contest story, the first show- 
ing a commercial account opened for 
$1,200 and diminished to an average 
daily balance of $20, thé second a 
savings account opened for $500 and 
closed out entirely. 

Certain other marks upon the cards 
photographed are not related to this 
survey, except that the M shows the 
central file check for the main office. 
The figures at the center top of the 
cards represent the number of points 
originally won by the solicitors when 
the accounts were opened. 

In checking the savings, the “present 
balance” at the time of making the 
check was taken. 

Certain credit had been given in the 
contest for additional deposits of stipu- 
lated amount to existing savings ac- 
counts. In making this survey, these 
additional deposits were ignored. That 
is, they were counted exactly the same 
in both the original and present col- 
umns of figures. This was done so that 
the figures should agree with the 
original total and should not therefore 
erroneously detract from the present 
total. However, the percentage of these 
‘additional deposits” to the total sav- 
ings deposits secured, was small. 

It would seem that certificates of 
deposit should be classed as savings 
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accounts and their total added to the 
savings total. But we found that add- 
ing the certificates to the savings in- 
creased the savings balance over 20 
per cent while it increased the number 
of savings accounts less than 1 per 
cent of the total, therefore making the 
average savings deposit much larger 
than the actual when classed as sav- 
ings only. For this reason certificates 
of deposit are given here as a separate 
item. They, like the Christmas Sav- 
ings Club accounts, had to be written 
in upon the campaign solicitor’s card, 
as no space had been allotted them. 

The period of receiving Christmas 
Savings Club accounts was practically 
over when the campaign was launched 
but had been extended to allow Christ- 
mas Club deposits to be received. 
These had to be classed as totally 
closed at the time of our second check 
although renewals for the following 
year were counted with the new, or 
additional, accounts secured from the 
campaign customers. 

For convenience of arithmetic, the 
hypothetical figure 1,000 here represents 
the number of contest accounts orig- 
inally opened and the figure $100,000 
stands for the amount of money ac- 
quired in the same campaign. Upon 
these figures are based the actual per- 
centages of decreases —and increases — 
which our books showed upon the 
contest accounts after something over 
a thirteen-month period had passed. 

The original 1,000 accounts and 
$100,000 classified themselves into the 
following divisions: 671% per cent of 
the accounts was savings, carrying 52 
per cent of the money, or 675 accounts 
and $52,000. Nine per cent of the 
number of accounts came under the 
Christmas Savings Club heading but 
these ninety accounts amounted to 
only $100; therefore this percentage 
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was too small to count in the total 
per cent. 

One per cent of the number of ac- 
counts but 23 per cent of the money 
came under the classification of cer- 
tificates of deposit, the ten certificates 
amounting to $23,000. 

Twenty-one and one-half per cent or 
215 accounts, and 25 per cent or 
$25,000, represented the commercial 
accounts, while a showing of less than 
1 per cent for safe deposit business was 
made, representing only $20 of the 
total amount of the money. 

In the final check thirteen months 
later, the savings had lost 40 per cent 
of their number, leaving 405 out of the 
675 original. But again the savings 
accounts had gained in volume of money, 
making a straight gain of 8% per cent 
upon the original savings total, or 
$4,420, bringing the savings present 
balance to $56,420. 


"THE Christmas Savings Club ac- 

counts, with their small balance, 
had closed 100 per cent at the end of 
the Christmas Club year. 

Certificates of deposit had lost but 
4 per cent of the balance of the actual 
certificates obtained in the campaign, 
or $920, leaving $22,080. This, per- 
haps, is unusual. A check of another 
contest might show certificates closed 
100 per cent. 

Sixty-two per cent represented the 
commercial loss of accounts, leaving 
only 82 out of 215. Sixty-two per cent 
also showed the loss upon the original 
commercial balance, bringing that bal- 
ance to $9,500. 

These figures, with a renewal of safe 
deposit boxes for the following year, 
brought the total number of accounts 
remaining to 570 and of money to 
$88,000, reflecting a total loss of 43 
per cent upon all the original accounts 
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and a loss of 12 per cent upon the 
original total balance. 

The above figures are based upon 
the solicited accounts actually secured 
in the campaign. Additional accounts, 
by the same customers, opened after 
the close of the campaign but before 
the time of our check, were recorded 
separately. This additional business 
totaled 100 accounts and $6,700, 
largely savings accounts and Christmas 
Club renewals. 

These ‘“‘new account” figures brought 
down the loss of accounts to 33 per 
cent and of money to 5.3 per cent, 
bringing up the savings gain to 17 per 
cent of the original balance and giving 
final figures of 670 total accounts and 
$94,700 total balance, with 439 final 
savings accounts and $60,840 as a final 
savings balance. 

It would be well to compare these 
figures with those of any representative 
month analyzed similarly as to re- 
tained individual new customers and 
deposits received in that month, but 
since no such figures are available, we 
only can estimate that a retention of 
contest customers of 67 per cent for 
well over a year’s period is a fair 
average, considering that undoubtedly 
there might be a greater turnover of 
those accounts secured by “high pres- 
sure” methods than those ordinarily 
brought to us. 

Keeping 94.7 per cent of the total 
“contest” money for a_ protracted 
period, with the savings accounts 
showing 117 per cent of their original 
balance, we do, however, consider good. 
After all, it is money that makes the 
bank goround. Very likely, the ques- 
tion of whether or not contest accounts 
stay, simmers down to whether the 
contestants use the principles of good 
merchandising or the principles of “thigh 
pressure.’ I don’t pretend to know. 
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Typical cards, two showing the favorable and two the unfavorable side of the story 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Study Purchasing 


The Printer, Paper, Composition, Distribution, Special 
Processes and Other Problems Facing the Production Man 


N DISCUSSING the buying of 
| printing in the bank’s advertising 
department, we are assuming that 
the department has a production man 
on the job —and we are talking straight 
at him. However, when we say “you,” 
we mean whoever handles the printing 
of the. bank’s advertising, whether 
production man, advertising manager 
purchasing agent or vice-president. 

It is simplest to talk printing “‘at” 
somebody, because the buying of 
printing is made up of a hundred 
“don’ts” and “dos,” and any attempt 
to enlarge upon the subject must of 
necessity consist of a miscellany of 
detailed advice. 

All of these details dovetail into the 
production of the completed job, and 
are so interdependent that it is 
difficult to know where to start in 
discussing them. Stock depends upon 
type, type upon copy, copy upon the 
amount of money to be spent —and so 
forth, and so forth. Nevertheless, we 


By WILLARD E. HALE 


This is the second of a series of 
articles presenting the details of the 
physical production of bank advertising. 
Engraving, art work and photography 
will be treated in later articles. 
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will try to take these things up one at 
a time. 


Preparation 


Careful and thorough planning of 
any piece of printed matter in advance 
of phoning the printer, will save more 
money and time and bother than any 
single suggestion we may be able to 
offer in this entire article. 

The printer’s time always costs 
money. 

Use it only upon the preparation of 
the job in the form 
in which you are sure 


OR present civilization 


value the spirit 


FALSE VALUES 


ant has lost 
‘@): its sense of values. We overvalue 
eH knowledge, we: undervalue wis- 

oon we overvalue quantity, we undervalue 
quality, we overvalue noise, we undervalue 
silence; we overvalue speed, we undervalue 
sureness; we overvalue automatic efficiency, 
we undervalue individual craftsmanship; 
we overvalue complexity, we undervalue 
simplicity; we overvalue standardization, we 
undervalue originality; we overvalue the 
strenuous life, we undervalue the simple life; 
we overvalue play, we undervalue work; we 
overvalue the body, we undervalue the soul ; 
we overvalue phrases, we undervalue truth; we 
overvalue nghts, we undervalue duties; we 
overvalue form, we undervalue substance ; a 2 
we overvalue democracy, we undervalue indi- do?” You wouldn’t 
vidualism; we overvalue the majority, we 
undervalue the individual ; we overvalue the 
state, we undervalue the citizen; we over’ 
value power, we undervalue beauty; we 
overvalue the temporal, we undervalue the 
eternal; we overvalue matter, we under- 
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you want it—not in 
experimentation. 

In the original prep- 
aration of a booklet, 
or any bit of adver- 
tising printing, the 
production man and 
the advertising man- 
ager must work to- 
gether. 

The first question 
is, ““‘What is the job 
worth?” By that we 
do not mean at all 
“how much will it 
cost to print it.” We 
mean, ““How much of 
the advertising ap- 
propriation are you 
warranted in setting 
aside for the job that 
booklet is designed to 


put a five-thousand- 
a-year man on the 
job as night janitor. 
Neither should you 
send a ten-cent book- 
let out to do a job 
which a_half-penny 
dodger would do just 
as effectively. 
Exquisite printing 
is not an end in itself 
except in the eyes of 


Typography that conforms to the spirit of the message 


the art collector. 
Printers print for 


profit. Advertisers print to advertise. 
to sell—and not merely to produce a 
beautiful booklet. Don’t let a printer 
talk you into a thousand-dollar edition 
when a fifty-dollar job would do the 
work. 

The first thing to consider, therefore, 
is, ““What is this folder going to sell?” 
If it is going to sell the fact that the 
bank will be open for an anniversary 
on such and such a day, and is in effect 
merely a passing news item, an an- 
nouncement, it should be an inexpensive 
job, just well enough done to command 
one-minute attention upon the part of 
the reader. If the folder holds the eye 
long enough to get across the fact 
that there is going to be an anniver- 
sary, the date, and the invitation, that 
is enough. It has done its work. But 
suppose your booklet is designed to 
sell living trusts. The subject is 
weighty, dignified, pretentious. The 
very physical appearance of the booklet 
should be such as to command admira- 
tion as well as attention. There is the 
place for the type of booklet so at- 
tractive that it will be “kept on the 
living-room table.” 

How many people are going to get 
your booklet? The first principle of 
printing is that the smaller the edition, 
the higher the price per piece. It is 
enormously expensive to get out a fine 
job for a small mailing list. On the 
other hand, just for that reason you 
cannot afford to buy more copies than 
you need, simply because by that 
means they will cost less per copy. 
Once again ask yourself the question, 
‘How much is the job worth?” and 
decide accordingly. 

One way to judge the worth of a 
job is to estimate how much business 
that job should bring in, in terms of 
dollars and cents. You cannot afford 
to print expensive booklets for mass 
distribution among savings prospects, 
because even if the booklet brings in a 
fair percentage of new accounts the 
profit per new account is comparatively 
small. You wouldn’t send a truck out 
after a pound of butter. Conversely, 
in the case of a booklet on living trusts, 
three good trusts resulting from the 
booklet would pay for the price of a 
de-luxe job many times over. There is 
a place to spend “real money.” 

What sort of distribution are you 
going to use? Percentage of wastage 
in lobby distribution, for instance, is 
ordinarily rather high. This is also 
true to a certain extent with statement 
inserts, unless statements are mailed 
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out. No use spending a lot of money 
on a job when you are pretty sure in 
advance that 10 to 20 per cent of the 
pieces printed will never reach the 
prospective reader. 

What type of persons is this booklet 
going to reach? Are they plain, 
ordinary folks, who are not used to 
fancy things, or do they have fine 
motor cars, maids and all that? 
Every-day printing may attract the 
attention of the former class success- 
fully, whereas for the latter it may be 
advisable to use embossing, fine color 
printing, or other tricks of the trade 
which add what printers call “class” 
to the job. 

What kind of a story is your copy 
going to tell? It will not work to try 
to tell of your wonderful marble lobby 
and your exquisite directors’ room, on 
rough news print. Neither would you 
print a household budget sheet on 
parchment. There is a degree of 
expensiveness that is appropriate to 
the subject matter. 

All these things come before both 
the advertising manager and the pro- 
duction man, because the former 
figures the theoretical and the latter 
the practical side of the thing. Be- 
tween them they get in advance a 
pretty good general idea of the form 
the job is to take, and the amount of 
money they want to spend on it. 

Note that this work comes before 
the actual writing of copy, or at least 
should precede it to a considerable 
extent. For length and nature of 
copy in the nature of things influences 
the cost of the job fundamentally — 
and instead of spending money to fit 
the copy, the copy should be written 
to fit the expense. Once more, “How 
much is the job worth? How much of 
the advertising appropriation does it 
deserve?” Copy should be written 
with this in mind. And although the 
production man does not write the 
copy, he may put in his oar in advance 
and “hold the ad man down”’ to a point 
where his literary enthusiasm will not 
run away with his appropriation. 

There is another thing in which the 
production man can check up on his 
boss. The production man should in- 
sist that copy be in final form before 
being given to the printer. It is 
estimated that from 15 to 20 per cent 
of printer’s bills for composition result 
from changes made by the author after 
proof is submitted —“‘author’s correc- 
tions,” as the printer calls them. It 
costs money to set type, and it costs 
still more money to make changes in 
type after it is once set up. Making 
corrections on proof instead of upon the 
original manuscript is a lazy and costly 
habit. If there are several O. K.’s 
which must be had upon copy, get 
them before it goes to the printer — 
not after. 
give a printer who has bid upon a job 


a chance to use them as an excuse to 
throw over his original bid entirely, 
after the job is done, and insist upon 
his own price. Furthermore, it saves 
money always to send the printer a 
clean, well-typed manuscript, free from 
interlineations or pencil corrections. 
Stenographic work within the bank is 
far cheaper than printer’s corrections. 

In figuring ‘“‘what the job is worth,” 
there come up the questions of illustra- 
tions and color. Both of these matters 
have especially to do with art work 
and engraving, and will be discussed 
in further articles. But they influence 
cost tremendously. It is up to the 
advertising manager to figure out 
whether the job is worth the extra 
expense of illustrations, or of color — 
upon the basis of expense estimates 
which the production man may furnish. 
The ad man knows that pictures and 
color add enormously to the attention 
value of the job —while the production 
man knows how violently they bump 
the cost. In this connection may we 
urge simply that there is no excuse for 
using an extra color in a printing job 
simply because it is a color. ‘Three 
colors!” cries the printing salesman, 
as if he were conjuring with all the 
treasure of the Spanish Main. What 
of it? Is the job worth it? 

We go into the questions of illustra- 
tions and color in this 
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sketches. The cover will be in three 
colors, with an illustration on the front. 
We'll use pretty good paper, and get 
good art work, but this isn’t a de-luxe 
job, and there won’t be any fancy 
trimmings. Let’s 

Right there is where the production 
man starts with a vengeance. It’s 
time to call in the artist, the engraver, 
and the printer, and get the final esti- 
mates coming in. Get the job down 
to some definite basis of specifications. 
If there are any hazy questions, any 
doubts, settle them. Remember, any 
good artist, engraver or printer is 
always willing to answer technical 
questions fully and honestly. Now is 


the time to determine exactly upon 


style of art, engravings, stock, type, 
color, size, delivery date, etc., etc. 
For if any printing job is to be carried 
out with a minimum of worry and cost, 
the completed copy, layout and engrav- 
ings, together with full instructions, 
typewritten, covering every detail of 
the job, should be given to the printer 
selected, before he sets a single line of 
type! And then—don’t change your 
mind. It will cost you money. 

Let’s forget the artist and engraver 
for the moment—a printer has just 
come in. 

What sort of work does this particu- 
lar printer do? The production man 


article only casually, 
for they enter into 
the printing itself, so 
far as the production 
man is concerned, 
practically only as a 
matter of cost. Ifa 
reliable printer is 
doing the job, the 
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its sense of values. We overvalue 
knowledge, we undervalue wisdom; 


. . has lost 


*“Author’s corrections” ° 


production man does 
not worry about the 
actual printing of pic- 
tures and tints—his 
fight on that score 
is with the artists and 
engravers. 

Let us assume that 
all of the above items 
have been taken into 
consideration by the 
advertising manager 
and the production 
man in connection 
with a certain job, 
and they have come 
to some such conclu- 
sion as this — 

“It will be a six- 
teen-page booklet, one 
that can go in a num- 
ber ten envelope. 
There will be a cover 
of four pages in addi- 
tion to the sixteen 
pages. The interior 
of the booklet will be 
one color (black, of 
course) with pen 


we overvalue quantity, we undervalue qual- 
ity; we overvalue noise, we undervalue silence; 
we overvalue speed, we undervalue sureness; 
we overvalue automatic efficiency, we under- 
value individual craftsmanship; we overvalue 
complexity, we undervalue simplicity; we over- 
value standardization, we undervalue origi- 
nality; we overvalue the strenuous life, we 
undervalue the simple life; we overvalue play, 
we undervalue work; we overvalue the body, 
we undervalue the soul; we overvalue phrases, 
we undervalue truth; we overvalue rights, we 
undervalue duties; we overvalue form, we 
undervalue substance; we overvalue democ- 
racy, we undervalue individualism; we over- 
value the majority, we undervalue the indi- 
vidual; we overvalue the state, we undervalue 
the citizen; we overvalue power, we under- 
value beauty; we overvalue the temporal, we 
undervalue the eternal; we overvalue matter, 
we undervalue the spirit. 
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The same message ruined by bargain-sale typography 
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For 76 years that report has 
For 76 years that report has 


Light Caslon and Light Caslon Italic—a delicate, refined type appropriate for describing perfumery 


or silk lingerie, but not plows 


should have an accurate knowledge of 
the type and class of product turned 
out by every print shop on his list. 

The little printer —that is, the printer 
with a narrow range of equipment and 
a small shop—while he may be able 
to do exquisite work on small lots, is 
not in a position to handle a large run 
of any kind of printing. No matter 
how good his shop is, he cannot print 
large orders economically because his 
shop is not set up properly for it. 

On the other hand the big shop with 
a lot of equipment, and accustomed to 
big runs, cannot produce a little job 
economically, because it is not used 
to it. 

The printer who is accustomed to 
printing dodgers or bargain sale folders, 
even in million lots, may not have the 
equipment or the training to get out a 
truly artistic trust booklet. On the 
other hand, a printer of de-luxe book- 
lets would be a poor man to pick to 
turn out standard envelope printing. 

Each printer has characteristics of 
shop and of person which point to him 
as a man to do a certain type of work. 
With these characteristics the pro- 
duction man must become familiar. 

Now in printing, as in almost every 
other line of business, there are those 
who are artists at the trade, and the 
rest are —well, just printers. About 75 
per cent are run-of-the-mine —about 5 
per cent may always be relied upon to 
know their stuff, charge fairly for their 
service and experience, deliver on time, 
and tell the truth, even if it costs them 
money to do it. The other 20 per 
cent? We'd rather not speak about 
them atall. No doubt you, too, have 
run up against them, and you know. 

There is always a question as to 
whether to get a really good printer to 
do the job, and pay a little more for it 
—or to let the job at a price to the 
lowest bidder among the average 
printers, and then watch it like a 
hawk. Sometimes the watching costs 
more than it is worth. 

The easiest way —and we believe it 


is just as economical in the long run — 
is to pick out a few fine firms with 
salesmen who understand their subject, 
and stick to them. 

For instance, you can call in this 
sort of printer and say to him, “Jim, 
we want to get out a little booklet. 
On safe deposit. We've got in some 
new boxes, and we want to circularize 
our bond customers. We’re figuring 
on an eight-page book, three colors. 
Here are a lot of photos of our safe 
deposit boxes, and our vaults, our 
building, our lobby, and so forth. 
And here’s the copy. Take this stuff 
back to the shop and lay it out, and 
bring me back a dummy that will show 
me what the job will look like.” 

And your good printer will do just 
that. You know in advance that he 


~ 
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to worry about every minute detail, it 
may be wise to let a job out on price 
and follow it through. If not—if he 
wants to get the job “‘off his chest,” 
forget the responsibility for the moment 
and be free to start something else — 
it pays to get the best of printers, 
even if his price seems high. 

And don’t make this really good 
printer bid on the job. You may ask 
him for a general estimate, just to get 
an idea of what it will cost, of course — 
and he will give you a bid if you want 
it. In the latter case, however, he may 
be inclined to make it high enough to 
cover any unforeseen exigencies, and 
so you may really pay more than you 
would if you let the job without a bid. 
Your real printer will make a fair charge 
without argument in advance, and 
both you and he will get a square 
deal. 

Sometimes buyers of printing almost 
force a printer to be dishonest. A 
printer, like anyone else, is after 
business ata profit. If you try to “skin” 
the printer down to too low a price, he 
may try to cut the quality of the job 
in stock, presswork, ink, or any of a 
hundred ways which he knows very 
well —little devices by which he can 


For 76 years that report has 
been coming in to us from 


Cheltenham Bold—a heavy brutal type, good to attract attention, and good for coal and iron, but 
you would hardly care to use it to advertise silk gloves 


will turn out a job of which you can be 
justly proud. It will cost you a little 
more than if you had given it to the 
average printer—but on the other 
hand, your printer has given you layout, 
design, in fact the general detail plan- 
ning of the job! Why shouldn’t he get 
more for it? 

On the other hand, suppose you give 
the job to an average printer —one of 
the 75 per cent. You have to watch 
the paper stock, retouching of photos, 
engraving, punctuation, spelling, ink, 
presswork, color, binding—in fact, 
every infinitesimal detail of the job, 
from start to finish — just to be dead sure 
that you will get the product you want. 

In short, in printing, as in everything 
else, you get just about what you pay 
for. If the production man has the time 


For 76 years that report ha 
been coming in to us from 


Bookman Old Style, a plain, dignified type, of particular value where there is a lot of copy 


bid too low on the job and still show a 
profit for himself. 

In all discussions with the printer, 
the very first thing is to make sure 
that the printer thoroughly under- 
stands just what you are trying to have 
him do and why. Tell him not merely 
about the job, but about the purpose of 
the job—what it is designed to sell. 
It is far better to spend fifteen minutes 
with a printer before a job is started, 
than three days fighting to get it 
straightened out after it is already in 
the shop. 

If you ¢an, give your printers who 
come in to bid ona job complete type- 
written specifications. This gives a 
standard basis for bids, and prevents 
misunderstandings. On the other hand 
if you ask the printer for his help in 
determining the style, stock, color, and 
so forth, of a job—which is often 
advisable, especially in the case of a 
first-class printer—ask him why he 
picks this or rejects that. Satisfy your- 
self that you are going to get what you 
want. 

Now, in preparation and planning of 
a printing job, and in discussions with 
printers, after general size, style, color, 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Foreign Exxchange 


The-Traveler- Who-Thought-He-Knew-All-About-It Enrolls 


for Enforced Lessons in Exchange of Currencies Abroad 


the theory of foreign exchange, 

and a very large pro- 
portion of them have been 
called upon to figure trans- 
actions in which a working 
knowledge of the principles 
ofthatcomplicatedscience is 
essential. Even the general 
public has had its knowl- 
edge of foreign exchange 
greatly extended since the 
war, due to the remark- 
able fluctuations in Euro- 
pean currencies and to the 
increasingly active part 
taken by the United States 
in the financing of Europe. 
In common with thou- 


ithe th every bank man knows 


sands of others who studied | 


By FRANK PLACHY, Jr. 


world center of springwheat speculation. 


-The last time I was in Paris and 
needed to get some francs, 


the principles of foreign 
exchange at school and 
afterward through such 
agencies as the study 
courses of the A.I.B., I 
thought my knowledge of the subject 
was pretty sound. In theory, I was 
confident that it would be pretty hard 
to tangle me up, because I had always 
had a real interest in the subject and 
my work for several years past has 
made it decidedly essential that I 
should not follow any will-’o-the-wisp 
false gods. 

But how different practice from 
theory sometimes turns out! It so 
happened a few months ago, while 
living in London, I undertook a 
writing commission that carried me 
from England through France, Italy, 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
Germany. More exactly, my itinerary 
was from London to Paris, then Genoa, 
Trieste, Vienna, Prague, Warsaw, Dan- 
zig, Berlin, Hamburg, Southampton to 
London. As nearly as I could calculate, 
the necessary traveling expenses would 
be about $500, so to be sure of enough 
I took $700, allowing something for 
emergencies, a measure of safeguarding 
which Americans soon learn in Europe. 
My money at that time was all in 
pounds sterling, so I left England with 
fourteen £10 Bank of England notes 
in my pocket, together with a few 
hundred French francs I had obtained 
at the London office of the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Company of New York. 
The franc was already beginning to 
show signs of weakness and I thought 
I would get more for my good English 
money, already then nearly at parity 
with the dollar, by waiting and buy- 


COPYRIGHT, EWING GALLOWAY 

A lesson valuable all the way from 
the sidewalk cafe of Europe to the 
Pyramids. Camel boyand cafealike 
charge all that the traffic will bear. 
On the right is Sarotti’s, Berlin 


ing whatever 
French francs 
and Italian lire 
I should need 
just before leav- 
ing Paris. 
Americans 
and English 
people in Paris, 
when needing 
francs in ex- 
change for their 


the dial showed 86 to the 
pound. It was a_ busy 
morning and I had to wait 
my turn at the counter. 
In a few minutes the quota- 
tion had gone to 88 and 
I congratulated myself on 
the delay, which seemed 
to promise more francs. 
However, before my turn 
came it had slipped back 
to 85, so I consoled my- 
self with the thought that 
anyway, it was worth a 
lot to come from 
a country where a 
dollar is a dollar, 
whose value is not 
subject to every 
wind that blows. 

I went on to 
Genoa, my French 
francs being as 
acceptable on the 
express from Paris 
to that city as lire 
would have been, 
and in Genoa made 
my first acquaint- 
ance with the “bu- 
reau de change,” 
or money-chang- 
ing office which is 
found in every 


dollars or ster- 

ling, go to one of the branches of 
American or English banks—for in- 
stance, to the Natioual City Bank 
of New York, the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, Morgan, Harges & Company, 
the Equitable Trust Company, or 
some other reliable bank. In each 
one, in the department for cashing 
travelers’ checks and letters of credit, 
is a large clock-like device connected 
by wire with the Paris Bourse, which 
reflects literally from second to second 
the exchange rate for francs. It 
constantly changes and the number of 
francs you get depends upon the 
number shown by the clock at the 
exact moment the clerk who is waiting 
on you looks at the dial and inserts 
the figure in his exchange slip. It 
always reminds me of the thrill I used 
to get as a bank messenger in the 
Chamber of Commerce in Minneapolis, 
when I used to step into the big wheat 
pit and watch the clock that instantly 
recorded the price of wheat in that 


European city, 
almost always in the main railroad 
stations. It was necessary to break my 
first £10 note in Genoa. I asked the 
clerk to give me lire in exchange for 
£5, the rate that day being 116 lire 
to the pound, and to give me the re- 
maining £5 change in English money. 
When I took out my wallet and the 
bureau manager saw the bundle of £10 
notes, both he and his assistant, who 
had their hats on, instantly removed the 
headpieces and examined the note I 
handed them in a spirit that seemed to 
me akin to reverence. It is necessary 
to explain that the “bureau de change” 
always operates in twos. The manager 
and his assistant always calculate the 
transaction separately, never compar- 
ing the result until each is certain his 
figures are correct. Incidentally, I 
quickly learned that if I was to get 
back to England without having to 
swim across the North Sea, it would 
be necessary for my pencil to be just 
as busy as those of the manager and 
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his assistant so that as a result of this 
three-cornered figuring I generally got 
approximately as much as I ought to 
have received. The figuring process is 
long and tedious and outside of London 
and Paris I have never seen a foreign 
exchange calculating machine in 
Europe. 

In Italy common honesty, I discov- 
ered, is universal. There, despite the 
fact that I was quite obviously a 
foreigner and only speaking a few 
words of Italian, I was charged the 
same prices as the natives and received 
scrupulously correct change. 

My last stop in Italy was in beauti- 
ful Trieste, a gem of the Adriatic that 
vies with Venice in charm of setting 
and the attractions it offers to the 
visitor. I had intended to get some 
Austrian money in Trieste, but the 
bureaus were all closed by the time I 
thought of it and as my train for Vienna 
left at 7 o’clock in the morning I 
decided to trust to my Italian money. 
I then discovered how truly inter- 
national the International Sleeping 
Car Company really is—its correct 
name is the Compagnie International 
des Wagons-Lits. When I asked the 
dining car steward if he could give me 
some Austrian money he smiled and 
said that he could, as well as being able 
to supply change in American, English, 
Italian, French, German and Hunga- 
rian currency. It appears that he 
traveled with the train all the way 
from Venice to Budapest, and so 
many winter tourists were then going 
home through Central Europe, that he 
had to be prepared for all comers, 
not only in the diversity of their money 
but their language as well. 

We had lunch that day before reach- 
ing the border between Italy and 
Austria, and so paid for our meal in 
Italian lire. Soon afterlunch we crossed 
into Austria and had dinner in that 
country. After dinner, the scene in 
the diner was something like this: 
The chief steward would come along 
with his bill-box, his tin box divided 
into various currencies, and a slip 
containing quotations for the current 
rates of exchange that day. Stopping 
at each place, he would make out the 
bill in Austrian crowns. My first 
dinner caused me something of a 
shock when I learned that I owed 
105,000 crowns for it. That was a 
feeling from which I soon recovered in 
Vienna. He then examined the money 
tendered in payment and said some- 
thing like this: “Your bill is 105,000 
Austrian crowns. You offer me 100 
Italian lire in payment. The company’s 
rate today is so-and-so for lire, there- 
fore your 100 lire are worth so-and-so. 
I take out 105,000 for your dinner and 
herewith hand you so-many-thousand 
Austrian crowns. Comprenez?” It 
seemed easy to him but I am certain 
many digestions in that car were 


spoiled by the puzzled attempts of 
passengers to follow these rapid-fire 
calculations. However, I checked the 
figures for all my own meals on 
trains very carefully because I wanted 
practice in figuring the different cur- 
rencies. The steward’s figures were 
always entirely correct. 

It happened that the smallest notes 
in Austrian money I received from the 
dining car steward were for 50,000 
crowns. The train arrived in Vienna 
about 11:30 at night and I took a 
taxicab to the hotel where I had en- 
gaged rooms. I wondered what kind 
of a taxi meter would be capable of 
reckoning the fare in such stupendous 
sums, but quickly learned that most 
of the taxis have a metallic sign near 
the meter reading ““X 5,000” meaning 
that the figure shown by the meter, 
which showed gold crowns of pre-war 
value, must be multiplied by 5,000 to 
get the correct fare. 

I should observe that every American 
unconsciously translates every foreign 
currency he handles into American 
money. In France a franc is calcu- 
lated as being worth a nickel, in Italy 
a lire is four cents, while in Austria 
10,000 paper crowns is 15 cents. The 
smallest bill I had, therefore, was 
worth roughly 75 cents in American 
money. Although my hotel was only 
a few minutes from the station, 
neither the porter who carried my 
bags from the train nor the taxi driver 
would produce a cent in change, so I 
was compelled through circumstance 
to experience the feeling of opulence 
that goes with spending 100,000 crowns 
in 10 minutes. 

My exchange experiences were fur- 
ther complicated in Austria by the 
fact that when I was there the country 
was just undergoing the change to the 
new schilling currency, one schilling 
being worth 10,000 paper crowns. 
There were no schillings in circulation 
as yet, but many bills in restaurants, 
hotels and shops were calculated in 
them. Thus it was necessary, before 
deciding whether one could afford to 
buy anything, to translate the schillings 
into thousands of paper crowns and 
translate the crowns into dollars and 
cents. 


FINDING a banker in Vienna who 

spoke good English and who seemed 
like an honest sort, I decided to buy 
enough Czechoslovakian, Polish and 
German money to get me from Vienna 
to Prague, and thence to Warsaw, 
Danzig, and Berlin. This transaction 
proved exceedingly complicated, and 
required the best part of two hours. 
The banker decided that before risking 
the exchange of two £10 notes into 
other currencies, he had better check 
up on his quotations and he asked me 
to wait in his office while he went down 
the street to interview two other banks. 
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I think he really went out to manipulate 
some sort of exchange corner in view of 
the unexpected quantity ‘of sterling 
offered him. After a while he came 
back and he, his assistant and I then 
spent an hour multiplying and divid- 
ing until I was nearly a nervous wreck 
and the bankerwaswilling to callita day. 


HILE Austriaisstill flat onits back 

in an economic sense, I had an op- 
portunity to view a remarkable case of 
convalescence when I got to Prague 
and, later on, cases of robust recovery 
in Poland and Germany. In Germany, 
in fact, the currency has recovered to 
such an extent that it is a virile traveler 
indeed who leaves the country with any 
money still in his wallet. While the 
rate of exchange for Czech money is 
not quite as favorable as it was a year 
ago, I found the people supremely 
confident of the stability of their 
currency and the future prospects of 
their country and I was glad to be able 
to agree with them that the hard work 
and sacrifices they have made in the 
interest of deflation and economic 
health are beginning to show splendid 
results. 

In Poland and Danzig I had little 
trouble with the money, which is 
practically at par with sterling. In 
Warsaw I charged everything on my 
bill at the hotel because my slight 
linguistic ability proved a complete 
failure when it came to coping with the 
Polish language, but the cost of living 
is very high. In Danzig I offered 
German money and it was willingly 
accepted. 

It was in Berlin that I discovered 
what the high cost of living can really 
mean. The first economic problem I 
have ever met where I was compelled 
to admit utter and complete defeat is 
trying to figure out how the common 
people of Germany manage to exist in 
view of what it costs a traveler to 
journey through Germany. The night- 
life in Berlin is brilliant and money is 
spent with an abandon that is hard 
to understand in view of the undoubted 
difficulties facing German industry 
and trade. 

I got out of Berlin as soon as I could 
and went to Hamburg. Things were 
practically as high there as in Berlin. 
I chose an unpretentious hotel near 
the railroad station and asked for a 
moderate priced room. The best I 
could get was a room for 16 marks, 
about $4, not counting taxes and extras 
of various sorts. Not knowing my way 
around the city, I had dinner in the 
hotel, 12 marks or $3. Breakfast 6 
marks or $1.50. Everything else was 
in proportion and I began to feel 
nervous when I examined my remaining 
funds and discovered that the next 
steamer for Southampton did not 
leave for four days. After buying my 
ticket on the “Orduna” of the Royal 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Check File 
Eight-Drawer 


Filing space ample 
for 40,000 checks with 
guides, or other mat- 
ter not over 4 inches 
high and 10-3/16 
inches wide. Welded 
construction through- 
out. Olive green or 
other finish to match 
office woodwork. 


THE 


Steel Files 


McBee Steel Desk 
Flat Top, 2-Pedestal) 


Top covered with green 
battleship linoleum, ce- 
mented to steel under pres- 
sure. Bound with wood. 
Welded steel construction 
throughout. Size, 60 x 34 
inches. Modern in every 
respect. Fire resisting and 
vermin proof. 


Desk-High File 
Two-Drawer 


This McBee Desk-high File 
is built up of two one-drawer 
units with top and caster 
base. Sturdy construction, 
good looking. For cor- 
respondence, catalogs, mis- 
cellaneous papers, ledger 
transfer and other filing. 
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Twenty-nine 


for Every Banking Need 


N° MORE beautiful, durable or efficient steel equip- 
ment for banks than the McBee lines of Filing Cab- 
inets, Safes, Desks and Shelving has ever been produced. 


Ue 


And the completeness of McBee provisions for 
equipping the modern office with steel is emphatically 
demonstrated by the wide variety of designs, sizes 
and types of this equipment. 


Cabinets in almost endless variety meet every filing 
need of the modern bank. There are vertical cabinets 
for filing correspondence, ledger sheets, checks, legal 
documents, catalogs, odd-sized papers, and cards; stor- 
‘age cabinets for bound books, stationery and supplies; 


wardrobes, horizontal wide and half sections, various Y 
al assembly combinations; A-label and B-label safes % 
meeting Underwriters’ Laboratories requirements; steel i 


desks, and a great variety of convertible steel shelving. 


| 
In quality of materials, workmanship and engineering 
design these pieces of equipment incorporate every 
advantage that modernness in viewpoint and manu- 
facturing equipment make possible. 


In finish, olive green and mahogany are carried in 
stock in most of the lines, but special finishes to 
match interiors, such as oak, walnut or hand grained 
finishes may be obtained. 


The McBee Binder Company has just issued one of the most 
beautiful and complete catalogs of steel equipment ever turned 
out by a printing press. In it hundreds of items to delight the 
taste and meet the requirements of the banking house are illus- 
trated and described in infinite detail. GET THIS CATALOG. IT 
WILL BE A REVELATION TO YOU. Clip and mail the coupon. 


THE MCBEE BINDER COMPANY 


ATHENS, OHIO 
Offices in Principal Cities 
FACTORIES: Athens, O. St. Louis, Mo. Sussex, N. J. 
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CoLuins RESPONSIBILITY 
IS YOUR SAFEGUARD 
IN ADVERTISING 


— you buy advertising service you 
are investing your money with the 
expectation of getting it back with a profit 
through increased business. Not all adver- 
tising shows a profit. Therefore you must 
have confidence that the concern from whom 
you buy knows its business and that it will 
deliver what it promises. 


SIZE usually indicates responsibility. Col- 
lins is the largest concern in the country 
furnishing bank business-building service. 


RATING is the banker’s yard-stick of 
financial strength. You will find Collins 
credited with the highest rating given by 
Dun’s and Bradstreet’s. 


VOLUME OF BUSINESS is impor- 
tant. Although Collins was already far 
ahead in number of clients, last year showed 
an increase of 59 per cent. 


In short you can safely buy Collins Service. 
It is used by bankers who know that 
tremendous immediate returns from adver- 
tising are aS rare aS enormous speculative 
profits. They are wary of new advertising 
“schemes.”” They prefer to keep their feet 
on solid ground. 


Send for free booklet,‘ What Does 


Sent more about Collins nat Bows 
Experience Mean to You?” 


THE CoLLins SERVICE 


232 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Mail Line from Hamburg to South- 
ampton and paying my local hotel 
bill, I had exactly £1 and 10 shillings in 
English money left. Two days later 
when we arrived in Southampton, 
I explained with some embarrassment 
to my room steward and my dining 
room steward that I could only give 
them 6 shillings apiece after coming 
through the German sieve, and still 
have enough for a ticket from South- 
ampton to my home in London. They 
were both nice English chaps and one 
of them said: “Don’t worry about 
that, sir. You were lucky to get away 
with your clothes. Things have got so 
expensive in Germany now that we 
boys on the ship don’t go ashore in 
Hamburg any more.” 

So I came home convinced of two 
things; first, that for the first time in 
my life I really know something about 
foreign exchange, and second, that | 
paid well for my education. 


Trust Funds and A 
Personal Mortgage 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


“YT DIRECT that my executor herein- 

after named shall invest my said 
estate in bonds and mortgages and pay 
the income thereof to X for and during 
the term of his natural life,” a Penn- 
sylvania will provided, the executor 
invested part of the trust funds in a 
mortgage which he took in his individ- 
ual name, and not as executor of the 
estate, the mortgage was not paid, 
the executor foreclosed, and bid in the 
property in his own name for less than 
the amount of the mortgage debt, and 
executed a declaration of trust which 
stated that he had purchased the prop- 
erty and held it for the benefit of the 
trust estate. 

Later on X demanded an accounting 
from the executor, and asked the court 
to hold the executor personally liable 
for the principal and interest of the 
mortgage. 

“But the will authorized me to in- 
vest the money in mortgages, and | 
executed a declaration of trust in 
reference to the matter,” the executor 
protested. 

“When you took the mortgage ip 
your personal name you became per- 
sonally liable,” X’s lawyer argued and 
the Pennsylvania courts in Carr’s 
Estate ruled in X’s favor. 

‘‘Whenever a trustee, charged with 
the duty of investing money belonging 
to and for the benefit of another invests 
it in such a way as to make it possible 
for him to profit by the investment 
individually, he makes himself per- 
sonally liable for any loss which may 
occur by reason of said investment.” 
was the ruling of the Court. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


for Economical Transportation 


The world’s third largest builder of Motor Trucks 


Announces 


New Truck 


It is a fine appearing chassis, specially designed and 
built for commercial service. Motor, frame, axles, 
wheels and tires, as well as all other chassis units, 
are oversize to stand up under heavy truck duty. 


The capacity of this new Chevrolet truck, its ready 
adaptability to any sort of body or load, as well as 
its unusual operating economy suit it toa wide range 
of business uses. 


This new Chevrolet truck opens to Chevrolet deal- 
ers still greater possibilities for increased sales and 
profit in their individual businesses. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Only 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Thirty-two 


The Check for the 


first time becomes 
a business builder 


The unique feature in a new 
type check is increasing de- 
posits. An educational cam- 
paign to 20,000,000 people 
each month places a new value 
on checking service. See how 
both may serve you. 


VER one-third of all the banks 

in America are turning into 
profit what has always been an item 
of loss...the check. A new idea 
now makes this possible. A unique 
feature protects this new type check 
against fraudulent alteration and ex- 
poses instantly any change with 
acid, knife or eraser. 


Present depositors appreciate this 
increased protection. New cus- 
tomers are secured because of it. 


A national campaign on 
banking service 


Each month 20,000,000 people are 
told of the protection offered by this 
new check—the Super-Safety Bank 
Check. And, in addition, they are 
shown the dollars and cents value 
of checking service. How in 8 ways 
a checking account makes money go 
farther. Why a service charge on 
small accounts is justified. 


So that you may receive in your 
locality the greatest possible benefit 
from this national campaign we 
offer you without charge a very 
remarkable plan. A complete year 
around advertising service for you 
to use locally over your own name. 


In your community this plan 

benefits you 

It includes many business-building plans 

which have been tested and proved profitable 

by leading banks. Many new ideas help you 

increase deposits. Let us show you this plan 

more fully. How it will help your own 

bank. Write immediately to 


BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Division 
THE TODD COMPANY 
5948 S. State Street, Chicago 
Business- Building Merchandise for Banks 
New York Rochester CHICAGO Denver Dallas 


Super-Safety Bank Checks protect against 
check fraud. They are made of the safest 
check paper supplied by any bank. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


HE newspapers are getting more 

and more fond of the “Character 
Sketch.” But newspaper space is 
growing more and more valuable. And 
names of committees know no bounds. 
Is your paper as full of this sort of stuff 
as ours is? — 


Banker Knows Bugs 


“Silas Stoneroller, vice-president of 
the Umth National Bank, has recently 
been appointed a member of the 
Committee on Spiderwebs of the Central 
Group of the Fourth Division of the 
Auxiliary Section of the Main Unit of 
the American Association for the 
Domestication of Favorite Bugs. 

“Mr. Stoneroller’s hobby is bugs, 
though he also sings bass, loves cabbage, 
plays chess, but does not chew gum. 
He is 39, married, has one child and a 
heavy head of hair.” 


As the savings teller says, “interest 


confounded semi-annually.” 


It’s a wonder some trust officer 
hasn’t tried to frighten ’em into it by 
painting the building black, lettering 
above the door “All hope abandon, ye 
who enter here,” and training the 
guard to say to every customer, in 
sepulchral tones, ‘““Have you made your 
will?” 


Figure this out — 

Banker (just home) 
made a hole in one! 

Wife —Again! Well, take ’em off — 
there’s a clean pair in the drawer — 
and put on your good shoes, while 
you’re at it. 


—Oh, Honey! I 


As the waffle-peddler says, it’s the 
turnover that counts. 


After the bank picnic — 

lst. V. P.—“‘Why the big box of 
candy, George? Anniversary or some- 
thing at home?” 

2nd V. P. (wearily) —““No—it’s for 
my secretary. Innocent idiot that I 
am, I suggested that she enter the fat 
women’s race.” 


Judging from newspaper headlines, 
we don’t know which does more harm: 
the traffic in liquor or the liquor in 
traffic. 


*“My door is always open,” 

Says the president of the Co. 
It’s in their advertisements. 

And so it must be so. 
One slight detail, however, 

They haven’t talked about — 
His door is always open, 


*Cause the president’s always out. 


If we don’t call a halt somewhere, 
somebody will be buying a stick of gum 
at the corner drug store and giving a 
trade acceptance for it. 


In this age of publicity, some men 
are more interested in seeing to it that 
folks are noting their honors, than they 
are in honoring their notes. 


“So you’re buying drug store gin!” 
exclaimed the first Vice-president. 
“I thought you were a teetotaler!” 

“So I am,” explained the second 
Vice-president. “I’m using this for 
ink-eradicator.” 


Earnest teller (to small boy who has 
just deposited $4.57) —Young man, I 
hope you will always be thrifty —that 
you will save your pennies, be econom- 
ical, never go to the races, never play 
cards — 

Little Willie— Come offa that! 
Where d-yu get that stuff! Yu think 
I save this kale? Heck, no! Them is 
Pa’s poker winnins! 


Even in baseball, it often happens 
that “‘little pitchers have big years.” 


It’s getting so that you can tell 
pretty accurately how old a business 
man is by whether he likes pretzels 
or not. 


As the tornado insurance people say, 
“It’s an ill wind —” etc. 


“How did the tellers’ contest for 
lobby business come out at the First 
National?” 

“Oh —they discontinued it.” 

was that?” 

“Unfair conpetition. The teller in 
number three put an automatic wind- 
shield cleaner onto the glass in the 
front of his cage, hung a picture of the 
Follies chorus on the arm of the cleaner, 
and got all the business.” 


Young teller —What’s the difference 
between an assistant secretary, an 
assistant treasurer, and an assistant 
cashier? 

Old banker —Same difference. 


When love comes in at the door, the 
bank balance goes out at whatever 
window carries.the account. 


Said the bank teller to the new girl 
who was making a deposit, “You 
didn’t foot it up.” 

“No,” she replied innocently, “I 
took a taxi.””— Wall Street Journal. 
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is CLEARING HOUSE 
Keep Your Pulse 
re, 
eep ringer on the Fulse 
the Automotive Ind 
O e Automotive industry 
lat 
? There is scarcely a bank in all America unceasing vigilance and accurate in- te 
which does not deal with some branch or _ formation. 
1!” other of the gigantic automotive industry. ; 
Cram’s Services give you the facts you need 
: Car, truck, tire and accessory dealers can —they keep you fully posted on develop- 
- be found in every community of any im- ments and trends—they tell you what has 
~ 2 portance, and thousands of distributors happened and what may reasonably be 
and manufacturers of automotive lines are —_ expected. 
scattered from coast to coast. 

: a Your subscription to Cram’s Services 
a The automotive industry has brought sub- results to all intents and purposes in 
m- stantially increased business volume to opening a Detroit Branch—an automotive 
lay many a bank—and along with this business information and research bureau that is 

ii has come new uncertainties and risks. constantly at your disposal. 

a 
ink 
su Security Comes Only With Learn How the Cram Organization 
Knowledge Can Serve You 
ens No industry moves more swiftly, or with The Cram Organization, occupying the 
5.” such apparent disregard of the largeinterests greater part of the fourth floor of Detroit’s 
at stake. None is more prone to the magnificent new Buhl Building, is in con- 
tell circulation of rumors, both founded and tinuous contact with the automotive indus- 
ne unfounded. It is yoog er’ if any other try right at its center. A daily flood of 
industry offers to the banker a greater information, statistics and reports is 
) opportunity for either profit or loss. analyzed, confirmed or disapproved, and 
ay, Few banking men, however, can afford to all that is worth while passed on to Cram 
take the time necessary to keep in close subscribers. 
for touch with automotive affairs. Write for a booklet on Cram’s Automotive 
irst K | Facts and Factors Service that outlines in 
You Must Know— detail the value of this service to your bank. 
Not Guess You will be surprised both at the diversity 
in The price of security in dealing with any and value of the service and at its ex- 
- branch of the automotive industry is tremely low yearly cost. 
the 
the 
1er, 
Your inquiry as to the exact nature of Cram’s Automotive Facts 
and Factors Service will be promptly answered with full informa- 
nce tion and—of course—no obligation on your part. Do not fail to 
an investigate this needed source of reliable automotive information. 
ant 
the ) 
‘ver 
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Every Business Morning 


Bid and Asked 
Prices in 
Many Markets 


not obtainable in 
other newspapers 


On Your Desk 


for only 9] per month 


Bankers, brokers, manufacturers, busi- 
ness executives everywhere find it 
necessary to keep in close touch with 
fluctuating prices in many markets. 
This information—concise, accurate 
and up-to-the-minute—is nowhere so 
easily obtainable as in the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. 


Daily quotations of Bid and Asked 
Prices of Public Utility Stocks, Bank 
Stocks, Equipment Trusts, Farm Loan 
Bonds, Foreign Bonds—both listed 
and unlisted, are always to be found in 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce. 
Grain and Stock prices are also listed 
in more complete fashion and in more 
markets than are to be found in any 
other newspapers. 


No matter what other daily papers you 
take you need the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce. Published every business 
day, it reaches its readers in the 
Central West 24 hours ahead of the 
New York financial papers, and the 
cost is only $1.00 a month. 


Mail Coupon Below 


Use the coupon below to secure the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce on a 
trial basis—3 months for $3—by mail 
every business day. You'll want it 
regularly thereafter. Send the coupon 
TODAY! 


Chicago 
Journal of Commerce 


(Frere) 


Chicago Journal of Commerce | 
14 E. Grand Ave., Chicago, III. 
Enclosed please find check for $3 for 
which please mail me The Chicago 

Journal of Commerce every business day | 


for 3 months. | 
| 


THE BURROUGHS 


The Task of Corporate Trustee 


By FRANK L. WENDELL 


ANY orderly steps must be 

taken at stated intervals by an 
executor in settling an estate. Each 
step involves a great deal of time- 
consuming detail which requires skillful 
handling. The publication of a state- 
ment along that line is good advertising 
or propaganda for the corporate in- 
stead of the individual trustee. 

For example, here are some of the 
principal steps involved in settling an 
estate: 

File original will with the probate 
court authorities; collect names and 
addresses of heirs, legatees and wit- 
nesses to the will; when the will has 
been probated, obtain certified copies 
and authority for the executor to act. 

Ascertain amount and location of all 
property; arrange to meet the require- 
ments of dependents. Payment of 
funeral expenses. 

Take possession of personal property 
and transfer all cash balances; arrange 
with representative of State Tax Com- 
mission for examination of contents of 
safe deposit boxes and release of the 
contents; notify all persons and corpor- 
ations to forward interest and dividend 
checks to the executor; arrange for 
management of real property where 
necessary. 

Collect life insurance policies payable 
to the estate; collect all rent, interest 
and dividends as same become due. 

Arrange for formal appraisal if nec- 
essary of the real and personal property 
for accounting and inheritance tax. 

Make a preliminary review of dece- 
dent’s investments and take such action 
as market conditions and terms of will 
and condition of estate require, and 
thus avoid possible loss to the estate. 
Keep proper records of all cash and 
security transactions on proper books 
of account, and obtain vouchers for 
all payments. 

Arrange for the publication of notice 
to creditors for the presentation of 
claims against the estate. 

Deposit with the State tax authori- 
ties initial payment to cover inheritance 
tax thus taking advantage of any dis- 
count granted by law. (46 out of 48 
States have inheritance taxes.) 

File with federal authorities notice of 
decedent’s death and certain other 
information; prepare and file federal 
and state income tax returns on behalf 
of the decedent and make similar re- 
turns on behalf of the estate during 
administration. Examine tax records 
for personal and real property tax 
assessments and arrange for revision 
of amount of assessment if excessive. 

Institute inheritance tax proceedings 
in the state of testator’s domicile, and 
in other states if necessary and procure 
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from the various tax authorities con- 
sent to the transfer of registered 
securities. 

Make a careful review of estate assets 
and dispose of all speculative securi- 
ties that have no place in an estate or 
trust fund. 

Arrange for the payment of verified 
claims against the estate. 

Arrange for the distribution of 
property specifically bequeathed, the 
payment of cash legacies and the 
establishment of trust funds and the 
payment of incomes at regular intervals 
to the relatives and friends entitled to 
the income. 

Prepare and file the federal estate 
tax return and pay the amount of tax: 
arrange for review of return. 

Prepare and file executor’s account- 
ing to the court setting forth in detail 
the transactions of the executor, and 
serve notice of the accounting upon all 
interested parties; procure from court 
the decree discharging executors and 
directing distribution of the assets re- 
maining on hand. 


The Effulgent Far East 


BANK in Manila asked a certain 
Filipino merchant to supply the 
requisite information about his busi- 
ness that would enable the bank to 
comply with a request for a credit 
report. 
And this is what he wrote: 


“Sirs:- In reply to your letter dated Dec. 
5th, I intended to say a few words the 
history of our business corporation, I think 
it is one of the best, if not the best that is 
felt to my lot; I should have been sorely 
puzzled for anything like an argument on 
the other side; to me the bright and pre- 
eminent points of our corporation are so 
numerous which are like gems to reflect in 
this universe. 


“You are requested also to know of 
My Credit Standing from this department 
Store so I hereby noted the result of “y 
latest balance from Aug. to Dec. of 1924, 
as follows: 


1. From Aug. to Sept... 1858.75 Pesos 
2. From Oct. to Dec.... 1,924.30 
Grand total of daily 
(a) Capital......... 1,600.00 Pesos 
(b) Expenditures.... 150.25 Pesos 


2,033.25 


“Our Business Corporation is newly 
establish but, however it is jumping and 
getting progress. 


“The persons chiefly interested are 
Francisco Salvador, Mabini, Gamu, Isa. 
a well-kuown Merchant and National 
Farmers Ass., (Mabini), Same City. 
Kindly send us instruction for borrowing 
money or applying memberships. 


. “Awaiting your highly consideration, 
am, 
Yours very respectfully,” 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Thirty-five 


ECONOMIC TRENDS IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


| Lighting Clones of the 


Eleric Service, 


Companies 


8,468, 
000 


“T have noticed,” drily remarked 
an Illinois farmer-banker, ‘‘that no 
matter where I maybe, it always gets 
dark at night. So long as this is true, 
people will continue to use and to 
demand electricity for lighting pur- 
poses.” 


Here, pithily put, is one reason for 
the growth, year in and year out, 
through good times and bad, of the 
electric light and power industry. 
Electric service is an indispensable 
service; it ranks as a necessity. 


11,724, 
023 


People may put up their automo- 
biles and resign from country clubs; 
they may put off buying furniture or 
building houses; they may delay busi- 
ness projects. When night falls, how- 
ever, they’re not going to sit huddled 
in the darkness. 

So long as life as we know it con- 
tinues—so long as day is succeeded 
by night —so long as present sources 
of energy predominate—the business 
of the electric light and power com- 
panies should continue and expand. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Westinghouse 


always gets dark night” 


Westinghouse serves many essential industries be- 
sides the electric light and power companies. The 
mines, the factories, the steam railroads, the ships, 
the street railways, and the construction indus- 
tries—all are users of Westinghouse equipment. 
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$1,665,000,000 
paid by checks 
in one day 


In a single day 
last January, the 
banks of New York 
City alone cleared 
over $1,665,000,- 
000in checks. To 
transact the same 
amount of business 
withcurrency New 
York would re- 
quire one-third of 
allthe papermoney 
in circulation in 
the United States. 

The important 
position which the 
check has attained 
in modern business 
emphasizes. the 
need for the ut- 
most protection to 
guardagainstfraud. 

To assure this 
protection, the ma- 
jority of banks in 
financial centers 
throughout the 
country use Na- 
tional Safety Paper. 

Ask your sta- 
tioner, printer or 
lithographer. 


George La Monte & Son 
61 Broadway, New York 


THE BURROUGHS 


How About the Works Inside? 


By DUDLEY WINSTON 
Vice-president, Louisville National Bank, Louisville, Ky. 


THINK we can very well compare 
a bank to a watch.. No matter 
how handsome the case of the watch 
or how handsome the bank building or 
how pretty the face of the watch or 


the furnishings of the bank, in the end- 


the thing that tells is the works. You 
know watches are rated according to 
the number of jewels they have and 
this contest that the Louisville National 
Bank conducted this year, showed very 
plainly that we had several jewels 
among our force. 

The main object of every new 
business department is naturally to 
build up the deposits of that bank. We 
all use different schemes and different 
modes with varying successes. Some 
succeed and some do not, but I think 
there is one thing that all of us will 
agree upon and that is, that no matter 
how much advertising you do nor how 
much work you do to build up your 
bank, unless things run smoothly on the 
inside of the bank and the staff co-oper- 
ates with your campaign, your efforts 
are in vain. 

Realizing this, last year we bought a 
series of cards on Character, Appear- 
ance, Neatness, Promptness and other 
priceless habits that I am sure are only 
to be found in the heavenly bank clerk, 
because they are too good for any bank 
on this earth. But, nevertheless, we 
did feel we might brush up whatever 
one or more of these attributes our 
staff had, by admonition with these 
cards. 

Before displaying any of them on the 
bulletin board, we called a meeting and 
made the announcement that weekly a 
card would be put on the bulletin 
board regarding the efficiency and the 
character of the ideal bank employee, 
whom we hoped to develop, and at the 
end of sixteen weeks the one who wrote 
the best essay on ““How To Build Bank 
Character” or “How To Increase the 
Efficiency of the Bank” would be given 
an extra week’s vacation. 

During this whole contest the in- 
terest manifested by our staff was very 
illuminating. Before it had run three 
weeks the interest settled down to 
about ten or twelve employees and 
when it was over, we had about ten 
essays turned in, which emphasizes the 
fact that an office force can be easily 
compared to a watch. These ten were 
the jewel watches and the rest of the 
force were the old Waterbury or Inger- 
soll —no jewels at all, simply interested 
in their own jobs. 

The executive officers of the Louis- 
ville National Bank, however, feel that 
the contest was well worth while be- 
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cause out of the few essays that were 
returned, we got some valuable ideas 
about the bank. . The angle that 
was submitted by our branch bank 
employees was especially valuable as 
it was of local color and naturally pre- 
sented a proposition different from the 
main bank. 

Since the contest is over we have 
been able to see a little bit more of a 
desire to make every depositor feel at 
home when he enters the bank and to 
feel that he is a very personal part of 
this bank —and that one thing in the 
last five years has built this bank from 
$3,500,000 to $8,000,000 in deposits. 

The prize was won easily by Miss 
Louise Schmalzried, the president’s 
stenographer. 

“In building bank character,” writes 
Miss Schmalzried, “‘it is very essential 
to exercise the same watchful pre- 
caution as would be used in promoting 
any successful venture. Special care 
and attention should be given to the 
minutest details. 

“First of all every member of the 
staff should make a careful study of the 
particular task assigned to him and 
endeavor to improve the efficiency of 
his department. He should take a 
ready interest in the welfare of the 
patrons of the bank and by his cheer- 
ful and obliging service make them feel 
that he is really sincere and not merely 
feigning cordiality. All should work 
together, each doing his part and, while 
each individual performs some separate 
duty, to make an organization success- 
ful demands the combined efforts and 
co-operation of all. 


™ AN opportunity to help a patron 

with a puzzling problem should 
not be overlooked. It is well to bear in 
mind that while matters that are a 
part of your daily routine are perfectly 
clear to you, they may not be easily 
understood by the person to whose 
attention they are brought only occa- 
sionally, or perhaps once in a lifetime. 
Here is where an opportunity presents 
itself to exercise patience and tact. 
The customer is really a part of the 
organization and by giving him faith- 
ful, tactful and courteous service you 
are building the character of the bank, 
as well as paving your own road to 
success. 

‘‘Avoid the mistake of assuming a 
superior attitude because you happen 
to know more about the matter in hand 
than the customer does. If you can 
explain a tedious detail to a client 
without making him feel embarrassed 
because of his limited knowledge, you 


(Continued on page 38) 
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CLEARING 


Business organizations in the towering Union 
Central Building, Cincinnati, use Globe- 
Wernicke office equipment to shorten their 
work and increase their efficiency 


Thirty-seven 


fly 


2/6,000 and still going 


276,000 trips out and back—20 a minute with 
a 75 pound load. And the Globe-Wernicke 
file drawer at the last count was still going, 
smoothly, easily. 


The life of the correspondence file is in the drawer slide. 
Globe-Wernicke drawer slides are equipped with wide, 
free floating type rollers that distribute the load over a 
wide bearing surface. That’s the secret of their wear- 
resistance and easy manipulation. 


Globe-Wernicke linoleum-topped steel counter height 
correspondence files serve a double purpose. When 
grouped they do duty as files and counters or partitions, 
a two-fold service that saves time and office space. 


Other Globe-Wernicke files use the same drawer slide. 


Let your next files be permanent — 
Globe-Wernicke files. For further 


particulars mail this coupon. 


THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CLOSE UP VIEW OF GLOBE-WERNICKE DRAWER SLIDE 


FLOATING WIDE ROLLER BEARING 


SAFETY SPRING CATCH 


FLOATING WIDE ROLLER BEARING 
WIDE ROLLER BEARING 


ROLLER BEARING 


Globe - Wernicke Celluloid angular tab 
guides linked with the efficiency of counter 
height files — ft and finding con- 
venient and 100% visible. And the 
colored tabs in the Rainbow Sysiem of 
Selection spotlight the zone of inquiry— 
making hunted records leap into sight. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


GLOBE - WERNICKE CO., 
Box 11, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN—Please send me your Office Efficiency Handbook 
and information concerning GLope-WERNICKE Counter 


Fires usinc Tas Guipes AND THE SysTeM 
or SELECTION. 
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TYPE SC ARMORED BODY 


CAR BoDIEs built by Hoover 
with carefulthought, assure maximum 
protection and security during transit. 


HOOVER BODY COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
Eastern Sales Branch - - Long Island City, N. Y. 


SP 


Dignified Advertising 
that Dominates 


SIGNED by skilled artists to harmonize with 

the architectural design of your building, Flex- 

lume’s beauty and strength add to its attractiveness 
and compel favorable attention. 


The Flexlume electric day-and-night sign is that 
type of advertising—bold by day, brilliant by 
night, always dignified. 


Send for photoprints showing a variety of bank 
installations, and free information regarding our 
sketch service. 


Also exposed lamp and other types of electric 
signs for those who prefer or require them. 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


Bold 1050 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
By Day 
Phone: F also at 
“Flezlume’’— etroit, 
All Principa! Los Angeles, 
Cities 


Oakland, Calif. and 
Toronto, Canada 


Brilliant 
By Night 


THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 36) 


have made a friend—not only a per- 
sonal friend, but a friend for the bank 
as well; a friend that will tell others to 
patronize your institution and tell 
them why. 

“The very important fact that the 
people who transact business with the 
bank form an impression of and sub- 
consciously judge the bank by the 
kind of service they receive at the hands 
of those with whom they come in 
personal contact should be constantly 
kept in mind. Neatness, tidiness and 
proper apparel should not be overlooked 
for carelessness in appearance inevi- 
tably suggest a like service. Therefore, 
the conduct, appearance and manner 
of the employee should be such that 
the patron may visualize by association 
a helpful, obliging and careful bank. 

“Another great factor in building 
bank character is the atmosphere you 
create about you. Greet your associ- 
ates with a cheery ‘Good Morning’ as 
you come in to begin your day’s work. 
Meet your customers with a happy 
smile and a pleasant greeting and show 
an eagerness and willingness to wait 
on them. 

*‘Promptness and accuracy also play 
a very important part. Ifa mistake is 
made, do not endeavor to evade re- 
sponsibility but show by your attitude 
that you are genuinely sorry for the 
mishap. These features should receive 
special attention, for promptness and 
dependability will surely make friends 
for you as well as the bank. 


“TF THERE is anything you do not 

know about your bank, learn it at 
once. You cannot convince others if you 
are not sure yourself. Make yourself 
familiar with the strength of your bank, 
its possibilities for service, its advan- 
tages and its record of past perform- 
ance, then you can speak convincingly 
to the patrons and prospects and make 
them feel that you know that you have 
a good thing and are ready and willing 
and able to render service that cannot 
be surpassed by any financial institu- 
tion extant. 

“It is sometimes necessary to say 
‘No’ if a person should make a request 
that is not consistent with business 
ethics or principles. It is a rare gift to 
know how to deny a favor to anyone 
and still retain his good will. Cultivate 
this talent. 

“Do not fail to show your gratitude, 
but in expressing appreciation do not 
be too profuse in the use of mechanical 
terms of thanks. Let your manner 
rather than your words show that 
the person has conferred a favor in 
transacting business with your insti- 
tution. 

‘‘A bank whose character is built 
and maintained on the above principles 
will not only gain friends and patrons 
but will hold them.” 
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Printing—A Study in Purchasing 


(Continued from page 24) 


art, and so forth, have been determined 
upon, the thing narrows down to two 
main problems — paper, and composition. 


Paper 


There are thousands of kinds of 
paper on the market. The cheapest is 
called “newsprint” —the same as your 
newspaper. Paper runs from this all 
the way up to a very highly coated 
polished stock upon which the most 
delicate photographic shading may 
be reproduced by half-tone printing. 
Then there are expensive papers of a 
quite different type, the so-called 
“antique finish’ papers with rough 
texture, among which come some of the 
most “‘de luxe” papers in the market. 

First, the production man must 
understand just what type of printing 
each type of paper will take. 

For instance, a cheap, rough stock 
will not take a half-tone well, but will 
take a zinc etching. For half-tones, 
a rather expensive, smooth, highly- 
coated stock is usually used, although 
half-tones may be printed upon ‘“‘an- 
tique”’ papers if the spot upon which 
the half-tone is to be printed is treated 
by the “hot press” method first. All 
this is so highly technical that we 
cannot enter: upon a full discussion 
here. Suffice it to say that the problem 
is one that can only be handled by 
thorough familiarity with trade customs 
and methods. Either get a good 
printer, and take his word for what can 
or cannot be done on such and such a 
stock, or what stock is the right one 
for your job—or get samples of 
printing jobs, sample paper books 
from the paper houses and _ paper 
manufacturers, and get to know the 
subject backwards and forwards until 
you can talk to any printer in his 
own language. 

When you understand the technical 
end of the paper problem, there are a 
number of other things to consider. 

Is your stock appropriate to the 
message of the job, and the persons 
who are to read it? You would not 
print a wedding invitation on wrapping 
paper, nor would you print a folder for 
house-to-house distribution upon the 
finest linen stock. 

How will your stock fold, for your 
particular job? Paper has a definite 
grain to it, just as a piece of wood. 
Oftentimes, in looking over a folder, 
you will find that the fold feels like a 
saw, is partly broken, and when you 
open the folder, it may fall to pieces. 
Some stocks will not take multiple 
folds at all. Others may be folded 
if they are scored first. Still others 
may be folded in any direction and 
almost to any degree. After a job is 
printed, it is too late to check up on 
folding qualities of the stock. Get 


your printer to furnish you a blank 
dummy, bound like the finished job. 

Is your stock seasoned? ‘Green’ 
stock sometimes shrinks. If this 
happens between impressions on a three 
color job, it is impossible to make the 
colors register. Your printer may not 
think of this at all. He usually phones 
the paper house and orders, no questions 
asked. Have your printer make sure 
your stock has not come direct from 
the mills. 

Will your stock make your job easy 
to read? Glossy paper is harder on the 
eyes than dull or rough paper. It 
reflects the light. Unless special 
requirements of the job, such as half- 
tone printing, demand glossy stock, 
dull paper may be more advisable. 

Is the stock selected on hand in the 
city? It often happens that specifica- 
tions are made and bids returned on the 


basis of a certain stock—and then it | 


turns out that the stock cannot be 
bought anywhere in town. Have your 
printer make sure he can get the stock, 
or call the paper companies and make 
sure of it yourself. 

Lastly —and this is most important 
—see to it that the size of your job and 
the size of your stock are so co-ordinated 
that there is a minimum of waste. By 
getting from a reliable printer a chart 
showing standard sizes in which various 
types of paper are made, and sizes 
which may be cut economically out of 
various sizes of stocks, you will be able 
to learn how to save every possible 
square inch of paper. The buyer pays, 
remember, not only for the paper that 
goes into the job, but the paper that 
the printer trims off the stock. Some 
unscrupulous printers keep silent when 
a customer specifies a size that necessi- 
tates a big waste —for they can keep 
this waste (which customer number 
one has already paid for) and on it 
print another job for customer number 
two —also taking care to charge him 
for the same stock. In fact, this is one 
of the commonest tricks of the trade. 
This does not mean necessarily that 
you should avoid odd shapes or sizes 
in booklets—it means simply that a 
little advance arithmetic is advisable. 

Needless to say, it never does any 
harm to get a press proof of a job, just 
to be sure the printer is printing it 
upon the stock specified. 

Composition 

Under this head falls all typesetting 

The production man must familiarize 
himself with the principles of the proper 
placing and allocation of type upon 
the printed page. This subject is a 
highly technical one, ranging even into 
the field of psychology. It is really a 
study of the best way to arrange type 
in order to attract the attention of the 


Thirty-nine 
t 


Peak Loac 


The bane and the problem of 
every filing system are peak 
loads. The papers that tax their 
containers to the utmost must 
be efficiently taken care of be- 
cause it is a filing rule that these 
very containers are the ones re- 
ferred to most. If you wish to 
solve your own filing problems 
without changing your present 
system, try 


erte 


VERTICAL- EXPANDING 


FILE POCKETS 


They always stand upright in the filing 
cabinet with their index tabs in plain 
view ready for quick filing and instant 
reference. They will efficiently hold 
3, 30 or 300 letters and will outlast 
twenty or more flat manila folders be- 
cause they are made of Paperoid, a 
pure hemp stock. 


We ask you to try a Vertex Pocket 
in place of a folder where the load 
is heaviest and offer below a free 
sample pocket for this purpose. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. C 


Durable Filing Containers 
933 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
BUSHNELL’ Paperotd File Pocket. as 


Cleating House. 


Name of Firm 


Address 


Name of Person Inquiring 


Letter size or Legal size desired ? ¥ 


special send sample of sheet to be 


To Alvah Bushnell Co., Dept. C. 


933 Filbert Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Forty 


In locking up soue of our O14 records today, 

eke sede of Sroun'e Linen sith the 
dete sere io the waternes. These books have 
we for the pest 53 
trong and now os when In en ‘thie 
won boon to have the boone re~ 


There are even ol4er recerés on ay shelve 

been rebound. Tnile the’ paper 
1 eure ie Brown's Linen as it 
~ = of dieccloring or weakening and ways re: 


oe the paper weed in the books of 


When peper gives such renerkebdle service eq this, = wll 
anterstané why none but Brown's Linen Ledger is permitted 
baad 


ADVANCE BOND 


The contrast of Advance with any other bond —its greater 

hi and cl —is striking. Made exclusively of 

clean, new, white rags, and loft-dried on poles. Iris Brown's 

Linen Ledger quality, value and prestige translated into 
a bond. Try ict on your next order. 


Seventy-three Years of Satisfaction 


and Economy 


a record—as given in Mr. 
Craig’s letter —of which any 
paper maker may be proud. For 
73 of the 76 years that Brown's 
Linen Ledger has been on the mar- 
ket, it has been the official paper of 
the office of the Register of Deeds 
for Penobscot County, Maine. 


Seventy-three years of exclusive use! 
Seventy-three years of constant han- 
dling! Yet these books—made of Brown's 
Linen Ledger — show ‘‘absolutely no 
sign of discoloring or weakening,’’ and 
have never been rebound! 


L. L. Brown's ledgers, linens and bonds 
never yet failed to satisfy a customer 
whose vision went beyond the difference 
in the cost per pound of paper—and the 
paper cost is the least important item 
when genuine quality is demanded, either 
for the sake of permanency of records or 
the expression of a firm's or individual's 
personality and standing. 


L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY 


Adams 


Since 1849 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


Mass. 
Los Angeles 


BROWN’S PAPERS 


Ledgers + Linens + and Bonds 


cfm Business Records and Executive Correspondence 


Brown's Apvancs Gazyiocx Greriocx Brown's Brown's Linen 
Linen Linen Leposr = Luven Leporr Fins Cream, blue; wove, 
White, buff, blue White, buff, blue White, buff, blue laid 
Apvance Bowe Bonn Brown's Livan Apvance anp Brown's Manuscrirr 
White, buff, blue, p White Typewriter Papers Typewriter Pavers Covers 
Lowest PRICE ong ines The — B U S I N E S S 
EVER KNOWN RA REVIVING CO. 
Sample 10c OBLONG, ILL. 


AUG 28 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile 
reduced in size) 


KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid disputes and 
errors. his is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 


> 


Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS, 422-424 W. 27th St., New YorkCity, N.Y. 
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reader, or make reading easy. While 
this must always remain to a certain 
extent a matter of opinion, nevertheless 
there are standard textbooks on the 
subject, and even better than these, 
for everyday purposes, are samples of 
the best printing of the day. ‘‘Display” 
is the printer’s job, not the production 
man’s. But the latter should know 
enough about the subject to tell when 
the printer has made a mistake —or 
how the printer can make an improve- 
ment. The production man should 
have on file a guide showing how 
many words will go into a square inch 
of printed matter, in various sizes of 
type. He should understand that 
white space, in printing, is the best 
assurance that those little black marks 
on that white space will be read. If 
type is crowded too closely, he must 
either increase the size of the job or 
get the advertising manager to cut 
down the copy. The purpose of print- 
ing is not to make marks on paper, but 
to have a message read —and anything 
which will increase the readability of 
that message, is good printing. 

Many of these factors have been 
determined to such an extent that they 
are practically standardized. In regard 
to the blank spaces on both sides and 
top and bottom of printed matter, for 
instance, there is a rule of 2-3-5-— 
the margin at the the top is represented 
by two units, the margin at the sides 
by three units, and the margin at the 
bottom by five units. 
side margins are one unit wider than 
the top margin, and the bottom margin 
is three units wider than the top margin 
and two units wider than the margin 
at the side. We give this illustration 
simply to show that knowledge of 
proper composition and display methods 
is not a mystery, nor a trade secret, 
but may be obtained by the production 
man by a little careful study of litera- 
ture which is easy to procure. 

There are thousands of type faces, 
some of them light and delicate, some 
heavy and brutal. What is your 
message, and who are your audience? 
Select your type accordingly — within, 
of course, technical limitations. Typog- 
raphy is a matter of taste. Pick the 
type most pleasing to your reader. 

If your job demands a large amount 
of composition, typesetting by hand 
(hand composition) will probably be 
too expensive, and you must figure on 
either linotype or monotype (two forms 
of machine composition). Linotype 
does just what its name implies —it 
casts a whole line of type at a time. 
Consequently, in printing, a whole 
strip of metal (the line of type) must 
be forced to conform itself evenly to 
the pressure of the press upon the 
paper. Sometimes it will not do this 
quite satisfactorily, and then the 
“impression” is poor— that is, the 
finished job appears spotty and uneven. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


But linotype is the cheaper form of 
machine composition. This is another 
question of, ‘“‘What is the job 
worth?” 

In monotype, each letter is separately 
cast, and in the press it rests upon its 
own base, independently of the others. 
Consequently a “form” of monotype 
is more flexible, and will conform 
itself, in the press, to any infinitesimal 
unevenness. Monotype, although more 
expensive, assures a more uniform 
“impression.” 

Have your printer give you a set of 
printer’s marks used throughout the 
trade to indicate corrections in proof. 
These marks are established in the 
trade, they save your time and the 
printer’s time—and besides, if you 
don’t know them, the printer will 
think you don’t know your business. 


Distribution 


In planning a booklet, distribution 
must be considered at the outset. If 
the booklet is to be mailed, envelopes 
and postage present additional 
problems. 

Special size envelopes cost more than 
standard size, for they must be made 
up for the job. Have on file a list of 
standard envelope sizes, with weight, 
stock, and so forth. You can get it 
from your printer or from an envelope 
house. And check envelope sizes 
against the size of your job before 
printing. It is discouraging, to say 
the least, to find after your job is all 
done, that you must order special 
envelopes at a fancy price, simply 
because your job does not fit any of 
the standard sizes. 

It is wise to select an envelope quite 
a little larger than the book which is 
to go within it. If the envelope is too 
tight, it is hard to insert the booklet, 
the envelope is more likely to burst in 
the mails —and it does not protect the 
corners and edges of the booklet as well 
as an envelope which allows a little 
more play. And don’t get envelopes 
of too light stock. They go to pieces 
in the mails, and your booklet either 
arrives at destination soiled and crum- 
pled, or does not arrive at all. 

Postage enters into the problem in 
this way: anything below a certain 
weight may go for one cent, let us say, 
and anything above that will require 
twocents. Your booklet plus envelope 
may run a wee bit over the one cent 
limit. Can’t you change stock, cut 
down size, or something, so that it 
will go for one cent? It will save just 
half your postage—and on a 50,000 
distribution, for instance, this is no 
small item to consider. 

Make the printer package the book- 
lets neatly and conveniently, with 
the number contained in each package 
labeled on the outside. You can handle 
them more easily and keep track of 
the number used at any given time. 


“Have you noticed the ads 


the First National ts running? 


V ‘a a bank uses time, thought and skill 
in planning newspaper copy of strong interest, 
it quickly attains leadership by comparison 
with the usual trite, monotonous style of bank 
advertising. The reader’s attention is arrested. 
He does not pass by “‘just another bank ad.” 


Newspaper publicity judiciously employed 
is one of the most potent means of building 
prestige and stimulating new business for your 
institution. The service of your various de- 
partments can be described in a campaign that 
is individual and unusual. Copy is the impor- 
tant factor. Your advertising will be successful 
in exactly the degree that your copy commands 
attention, interest and belief. 


This Company offers valuable co-operation 
to bankers who wish to avoid the waste of 
unnoticed, unread newspaper advertisements. 
Our service is not an experiment. It has the 
authority of approval by leading banks in large 
and small cities that dominate in local bank 
advertising as the result of copy we furnish. 


We serve only one bank in each city. Our charge is a 
moderate monthly fee, based on population. On request, 
we shall be glad to submit proofs with details of our plan 
if we are not already under contract in your city. 


Holland Company, Inc. 
244 Fifth Avenue : : New York 
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PLACE YOUR XMAS ORDERS NOW 


Distributing 
Machine for our 
‘‘Bankers Dime 


Bank’’ 

The Only 
The ‘‘Real Home’”’ Savings Bank Dime Bank 
Made in Assorted Colors. Com- With a 


Thrift Dial 


plete Campaign. Xmas Tree 
and Santa Free. 


Send for a Sample 


Reach the 
People 
Outside 

Your Bank 


The Bankers, Jr. 
Sturdy Home Safe, Priced Lower 
Than Any Bank of Its Kind 


BANKERS THRIFT CORP., 2240 No. Racine Ave., Chicago 


Order —and You’ll Reorder 
Other Banks Have 


mMEnameled | 
—ateel Sianals| 


DOUBLE THE EFFICIENCY OF CARO SYSTEMS 


_| For Cross-Indexing 
Books and Card Systems 


No. city State 


your engagements 
on this convenient daily 
reminder calendar. Over 20 
square inches of memo space 


Handy — Handsome — Helpful 


Made in two beautiful finishes: Cards tines by name or locality, distinguished by classes 
Brown - - = $1.50 and designated by date at the same time. 
Gold-satin ™ a $2.50 In the illustration, signal over ‘‘22” on first 


card shows that this card should have attention 


Ask for it by name on ‘the 22nd of month. 


STANDARD 
BUSINESS 
CALENDAR 


for 1926 


Order from your dealer, or: 


Signal in same row lettered ‘‘Sep’’ shows that 
eard should have attention Sept. 22nd. Colors 
show what is to be done or who is to do it. Cards 
wanted each day are found by taking the signals 
in the row for that day. 

Large signal ‘Nor’? makes an unbreakable 
guide tab. 


Enameled in 12 attractive colors. Furnished blank or 
printed Alphabets, Months, Numbers, etc. 
Signals are made of two pieces of spring steel 
electrically welded together. Easily applied or 


moved but hold firmly enough to lift the cards 
from the file. 


Cannot catch over other cards. 
Write for price list and samples. 


CHAS. C. SMITH, Manufr. 


Dept. SC. EXETER, NEBRASKA. 
Smith’s Adjustable Index Tags. Smith’s Gummed Index Tabs. 
Smith’s Enameled Steel Signals. Smith’ s Opnw indo Steel Guides. 


JERSEY CITY PRINTING Co, 
JERSEY CITY - NEW JERSEY 
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Copyright 


_ This is a simple matter, but an 
important one. 

A copyright costs only a dollar or so 
—but an infringement of copyright 
may cost thousands, and months of 
grief. 

If you are going to reprint some- 
thing that somebody else has printed 
before, be sure to find out whether or 
not it has been copyrighted. If it has, 
get permission to use it from the origi- 
nal owner of the copyright, if possible — 
and in any event, be sure to give 
credit to the original author in your 
reprint. 

Getting your own material copy- 
righted is simply a matter of filling in 
the proper forms, seeing to it that the 
copyright line is printed in the job. 
and sending a few copies to Washing- 
ton. Your printer or the bank's 
attorney can handle it easily. 


Rotogravure, Lithography, and the Ofi- 
set Process 


Every so often a salesman walks into 
the office of the production man, and 
“springs” one or the other of the above- 
mentioned methods as being the only 
real way to get out a booklet. 

We have nothing against any of these 
processes. But they are special methods 
for special purposes. Each of them is 
designed to produce a certain type of 
work better, perhaps, than it can be 
done by ordinary printing. 

But —is your printing that type of 
work? 

If you are absolutely assured that 
you have a lithograph job, use lithog- 
raphy. If you are certain that your 
booklet, owing to the fact that it is, 
perhaps, 90 per cent photographic 
illustration, will turn out better in 
rotogravure, use it. These cases, how- 
ever, are nol common ones in the pro- 
duction of bank advertising, in the 
ordinary department, and hardly war- 
rant going into detail in regard to these 
processes in this article. Remember 
the fundamental question, ‘““What is 


the job worth?” and don’t let a sales- — 


man sell you on one of these methods 
simply because it is new or different or 
because the bank across the street is 
using il. This is an occasion upon 
which it is wise to exercise the pre- 
caution, “Before you invest, investi- 
gate.” 

You who are nct “production men” 
may perhaps glean from this article 
some idea of the maze of technicalities 
which have to do with printing, and 
remember, printing is only one of the 
cares of the production man in the 
advertising department! In_ future 
articles we will take up engraving, art 
work and photography, and some of the 
other items with which the production 
man must busy himself between inter- 
views with the printer. 
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For Benefit of Small Investors 


(Continued from page 11) 


incorporated under the laws of New 
York in 1919 with an authorized capital 
of $5,000,000. The Italian Chamber of 
Commerce in New York had felt that 
the city’s Italian residents needed more 
adequate banking facilities. Giannini 
had made a striking success in building 
up the Bank of Italy, and he was invited 
to develop such an institution. He 
agreed to do this if the Italian Chamber 
of Commerce would provide for the 
purpose $1,500,000 capital contributed 
by no fewer than 1,000 subscribers. 
Under these conditions—an exempli- 
fication of the same democratic theory 
of control of the Bank of Italy —this 
sum was raised, and the Bancitaly 
Corporation was incorporated with this 
amount of paid-in capital. Shortly it 
took over the East River National 
Bank, and later the Commercial Trust 
Company and the Banca d’ America e 
d’Italy. 

And just recently it has purchased 
the Bowery Bank of New York, a small 
but old established bank which has 
some $5,000,000 total resources. The 
Bowery Bank will be operated as a 
branch of the East River National 
Bank. 


HESE institutions have been devel- 

oped in accordance with the original 
purpose. But as time has gone on the 
Bancitaly Corporation has bought con- 
trolling interests in other banks, some 
twenty in all, in other parts of the 
country, simply as a matter of profitable 
investment. And of late, as has been 
stated, it has bought bank stock, not 
only primarily for the sake of invest- 
ment return, but with no definite ex- 
pectation of controlling. By no means, 
either, was all of this buying essentially 
for investment consummated before 
the announcement at the first of the 
year of its new policy of operation as an 
investment trust. So it is apparent 
that even before this announcement its 
trend of development had been toward 
the investment trust. 

Likewise, almost from the start it 
has invested in improved city real 
estate. Most of this has been in 
California. 

To illustrate, the Bancitaly Corpo- 
ration has recently purchased three 
business properties on upper Market. 
Street in San Francisco. They are 
located in the city’s established busi- 
ness district and cannot be classified as _ 
speculative investments. Nevertheless, 
as the city has grown and the center of 
population has been forced inland, the 
theaters and stores have followed, 
farther and farther back on the penin- 
sula on which San Francisco is built. 
It is a trend that corresponds to the 
up-town trend in New York. And just 
after these purchases were made, some 


of the theaters actually began to make 
arrangements for moving farther up on 
Market Street; an estate, which had 
been tied up by litigation and included 
large holdings in the city’s business 
district, was settled and made new 
properties available for improvement; 
and then came well substantiated 
rumors of a new railway station to be 
located on upper Market Street. The 
result was that immediately the value 
of these purchases increased. The ap- 
preciation ranged from 50 to 100 per 
cent, and for the three properties 
amounted to nearly $2,000,000. 

But since the announcement of its 
investment trust policy it is looking 
forward to a more thoroughgoing de- 
velopment in this direction. Though 
the majority of holdings are now in 
banks, and in the past most of its 
other holdings have been in real estate, 
it already has $1,359,591 invested in 
other fields. And when the list of 
holdings in these other fields is ex- 
amined one is impressed with the great 
variety of investments represented. 
Stocks in most of the country’s large 
industrial concerns are to be found 
there, railroad, oil and mining stocks. 
A. thoroughly representative list of 
American securities. 

These investments outside the fields 
of banking and real estate, the fields in 
which the Bancitaly Corporation has 
had experience in the past, are largely 
in the nature of feelers, Mr. Giannini 
says. Perhaps it is of great significance, 
that since his resignation from the 
presidency of the Bank of Italy last 
winter, Mr. Giannini is now free to 
devote much more of his time to the 
affairs of the Bancitaly Corporation 
than he has in the past; and that he is 
doing so. Almost any day he is to be 
found at his desk in the San Francisco 
office of the corporation. 


THER investments which he de- 

scribes as feelers are in bank stocks 
in England, Italy, France, Germany, 
Belgium and Holland. ‘Should condi- 
tions warrant it, we are planning to 
enter into the foreign investment 
field,” he recently informed me. He 
mentioned investment in stocks of 
London insurance companies as quite 
an immediate possibility. And an- 
other statement he made of a general 
nature was, ““We are planning to make 
it international in its scope.”” However, 
he explained that it is not proposed to 
go into speculation in foreign exchange, 
or to subvert its essential purpose from 
investment to the promotion of com- 
merce. 

Likewise, he says, it is probable that 
the Bancitaly Corporation will con- 
tinue to specialize in bank stocks. He 
considers this field of investment not 
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Moderately Priced Rooms 


It costs no more to enjoy the exceptional comfort and luxury of Book-Cadillac 
rooms, restaurants and social facilities. Five hundred and sixty of the twelve 
hundred rooms with bath are priced at four and five dollars. All are full out- 
side rooms with circulating ice water, individual bed lights and lighted mirrors. 


The hotel's central location in the heart of the city’s business, theatrical and 
shopping districts makes it the logical choice for your stay in Detroit. 


1200 Outside Rooms with Bath : Rates $4 and up 
560 Rooms at $4 and $5 : Sample Rooms $5 to $8 


Special $1.25 Luncheon and $2 Dinner served in English 

rill and Blue Room. Sunday Dinner in Venetian 
Room, $2. Club Breakfast, 85c. and $1. Cafeteria 
Service in Coffee Shop. Eighteen shops and broker’s office 
in building; Barber Shop and Beauty Parlor operated 
by Terminal Barber Shop; Private Conference Rooms 
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THE BURROUGHS 


only a profitable one, but a sound one. 
And of course it is one in which the 
Bancitaly Corporation has had valuable 
experience. 

Technically the Bancitaly Corpora- 
tion operates in the manner of any 
stock company. Its annual meetings 
of stockholders and directors are held 
in New York City. But since most of 
its stockholders, directors and officers 
reside in California, its directors hold 
many business meetings during the 
year in San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Its executive committee, all of whom 
reside in San Francisco, keep a vigilant 
eye on the corporation’s holdings, and 
the authority for the control of its 


investments rests in this committee. 


It holds meetings on the average of 
once a week. 


Tas committee prepares a list of 

stocks which it considers that it 
would be advisable for the Bancitaly 
Corporation to invest in, provided they 
can be obtained within a price limit 
which it sets. Mr. Giannini is chair- 
man of this committee as well as presi- 
dent of the corporation, and he is 
actively in charge of the making of 
these investments. At the same time 
his ‘authority in the matter is limited, 
as has been indicated, by the executive 
committee. And the execulive com- 
mittee is in turn responsible to the 
board of directors. Periodically, this 
committee reviews every investment of 
the corporation, and cuts down or in- 
creases the extent of its holdings, in 
different fields and in different enter- 
prises, in accordance with its best 
financial judgment. 

In recent years Bancitaly stock has 
paid a dividend of 8 per cent. Its 
market price is not based altogether on 
its present worth but on the expecta- 
tion that it will continue to increase in 
value, as it has in the past. At the 
beginning of 1924 it was quoted on the 
San Francisco Stock Exchange at 120; 
at the beginning of this year, 150; and 
at this writing (July 24) it is quoted 
at 213. 

One interesting point of difference 
between the Bancitaly Corporation 
and. that of most British investment 
trusts is that no limit has been set in 
its plans for expansion. Mostly, 
British investment trusts do not in- 
crease their capital beyond a certain 
limit. And if those interested in any 
one trust want to make further in- 
vestments through this instrument, 
they usually organize a new trust. It 
has been rumored that the next in- 
crease in the authorized capital of the 
Bancitaly Corporation will be to 
$50,000,000. I asked Mr. Giannini 
about the probability of this. He re- 
plied that he sees no reason why any 
limit should be set on its expansion, 
except the limits imposed by safety 
of investment. 
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A Scholar for Florida 


(Continued from page 9) 


well trimmed lawn and the bright 
flower garden. It would be a load off 
John’s mind, and again Director 
Clutchbill would snore by night with- 
out clinching his teeth. Perhaps Amelia 
Prince would hand John a substantial 
fee in excess of the regular charge of 
$25 a month which had kept the place 
in perfect shape. 

John was thinking of this very thing 
one hot September afternoon when 
there came a strident mule-throated 
blast from the village fire siren. It was 
followed by four other molar-twitching 
screams. 

John snatched up a red fire card. 
No. 5 was on South Union Street 
where the Prince place was located. 
He leaped for the street door of the 
bank. 

Hardly had he got out on the street 
when he saw the saddle and harness 
shop door burst open and the fire chief 
fly through it. With a high bounding 
gallop the chief half sailed, half ran 
through the village square toward the 
hose house. Then the screen door of 
the barber shop hissed on its hinges 
and vomited a white coated razor 
artist in full stride. A dry goods clerk 
and a plumber each came out of 
separate places and ran like a pair of 
cockroaches after the barber. A belated 
delegation from three blacksmith shops 
came around a corner in an even heat 
and bore down on the hose house. 


ALONG the street motor car engines 

began sending out clouds of smoke 
midst a general roar. They filled with 
citizens like magic. The cars jerked 
under the careless clutches and drove 
noses into neighboring ears. With the 
roar of a brewery truck the hook-and- 
ladder came around the corner hauled 
by a speed wagon. It took the six 
rails of the railroad tracks at the 
village crossing with a series of bumps 
that made its clinging crew spin 
around on their hand rail like a family 
of Japanese trapeze artists. One late 
fireman made a flying catch just south 
of the track and from a one-hand hold 
he fluttered between heaven and earth 
for a half block before he could wind 
himself up to the hand rail. 

John looked at the bank. The three 
women clerks and Willie Dexter, the 
teller, were plastered like circus posters 
against the glass. With frantic arms 
John waved them back to their stools, 
and then leaped for the running board 
of a departing car. 

A balloon of smoke hung over the 
maples which fringed South Union 
Street. When John’s car arrived and 
the details were learned, it appeared a 
mess of hay had been placed while 
damp in an old barn next to the Prince 
place. The hay had slowly heated and 


finally burst into a hot fire. Already 
a hose had been hitched to the nearest 
hydrant and its nozzle end was twitch- 
ing two firemen about as they squirted 
now on the barn and now on a section 
of the open-mouthed crowd. 

A steady south wind was sending 
the heaven-flying sparks straight over 
the Prince place roof. John gasped as 
he beheld the situation. 

‘Look at that!!’’ he yelled, grabbing 
the fire chief by the arm and pointing 
to the Prince place roof. ‘Let this old 
junk pile go and wet down the Prince 
roof!” 

The fire chief shook him off. The 
real fire was what attracted him as it 
did the crowd, for it is ever the gospel 
of a fireman to stick to the old fire 
and save the hen coop even if twenty 
houses round about fall in ashes. 


JOHN tore through the crowd and 
ran to the nearest house where there 
was a telephone. He was lucky enough 
to get Director Clutchbill on the line. 
“Don’t yell so! Who is it?” Mr. 
Clutchbill shouted. 

“It’s John 

*‘Where’s the fire?” 

“The old barn next to the Prince 
place. The sparks are lighting on the 
Prince roof. What’ll I do? The chief 
won’t let me have a hose. There’s a 
duck pond back of the Prince place but 
no pressure. Can’t - you - tell - me 
- what - to - do?” ? 

“Git on the Prince roof and cuff out 
the sparks with a wet blanket 
I’m a’comin’.” 

The telephone went dead and John 
jumped for the Prince place. 

Twenty minutes later just as John 
stuck his head out of a skylight on the 
Prince roof there came a sound that 
had not jarred the air of the valley for 
fifteen years. It was an old-fashioned 
dinner horn. The blatant toot acted 
like magic on the oldest members of the 
crowd at the fire. John saw them 
pile into two cars and tear back toward 
the center of the village. Was there 
another fire? John stretched his neck 
and listened. The distant rattle and 
bang of something grew louder. Then 
it hove in sight an ancient 
vehicle of red and gold. All who were 
there to see when the warlike chariot 
was jerked into the driveway of the 
Prince place noticed the gold letters 
“Deluge No. 1” on the side of the 
queer four-wheeled thing of iron. And 
on top, clinging like a monkey, was 
Director Clutchbill in fireman’s 
helmet and wearing a large horn 
around his neck like a banjo on a 
ribbon. 

The old-timers who had been in 
many a contest with “our visiting 
firemen” of other towns on bygone 
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Fourth of Julys leaped out of the car 
which was towing the old fire pump 
They rolled it to the duck pond and 
lowered a hose into the water. Two 
ancient hosemen buckled on the long 
hose, and then Director Clutchbill rose 
on top of the poop deck of little Del- 
uge No. 1. He let out a yell, and an 
ancient crew divided, each seizing the 
long horizontal handles which hung 
from each side of the hand engine. 

Two!” counted Mr. Clutchbill in a 
businesslike soprano. 

The “nigh” side heaved down on 
“One,”’ the “‘off”’ side on ““Two.” The 
loose joints of the old pump took on 
the aspect of the squirting fountains of 
Versailles. Director Clutchbill became 
a veiled satyr. He rose and fell with 
his body always counting, “One . 
Two! One ... Two!’ The hose 
hissed and buckled. Suddenly the 
snout men on the hose braced and with 
an awful hiss the duck pond started 
through the hose. 

Up on the roof John hastily ducked 
and pulled the skylight over his head. 
The Prince roof was getting the soaking 
of its life. 


WHEN the danger was past John 

got Director Clutchbill, who was 
still at a white heat of excitement, to 
one side. 

“Let’s get Deluge No. 1 out to the 
curb and tell the crowd about our 
service,” he shouted in the old gentle- 
man’s ear. 

Mr. Clutchbill was not one to pass 
up a chance to advertise the bank. 
When little Deluge No. 1 stopped at 
the curb Director Clutchbill rose and 
spoke through his horn to the returning 
crowd while John stood beside him and 
pointed at times to the bank’s sign on 
the old maple. 

“Our Florida service speaks for 
itself! . . . Let us protect your 
home while away! This bank 
is your caretaker!” 

The last of the crowd had passed. 
Director Clutchbill climbed anxiously 
off little Deluge No. 1 and drew close 
to John’s left ear. 

“It’s the best direct advertising 
ever had.”” And then to the old-timers: 
“Come on, boys, let’s all go down to 
Sam Underhill’s store and git some 
sars-a-parillie!”’ 


Generous 


“Hew much’ll you charge for pre- 
senting this and protesting it?” 
queried the prospective customer, as he 
pushed the note through the window. 
“The law allows us $3.50,” replied 
the teller. 
“Well, here’s fifty cents more, that’! 
be four dollars even, and ought to pay 
you all right.” —M. L. H. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


April Was Safe Deposit Month 


(Continued from page 16) 


The month-to-month campaign 
began in April, designated as safe 
deposit month. The employees had 
previously been informed that our 
advertising would have a keynote for 
each month. The bulk of this month is 
carried in the daily newspapers and 
on 100 poster boards throughout the 
city. Everything else carries the same 
keynote each month —blotters on cus- 
tomers’ desks, lobby posters, window 
displays, car cards, statement inserts 
and so on. A uniform color scheme is 
used throughout —white lettering on a 
dark green ground. A standard border 
is also used. 


BEF ORE each month’s campaign, a 

squad of speakers chosen from among 
employees is detailed by the new 
business department to visit each 
branch and department before and 
after banking hours. Each man has 
a different schedule; he is to give a 
five-minute talk describing the service 
to be sold that month and offering 
selling helps. He also invites questions. 

During each month the new business 
department furnishes weekly bulletins 
on the progress of the drive to each 
employee. In June, travel month, the 
bulletin took the form of a long rail- 
road ticket over which the news was 
multigraphed. 

April, as has been stated, was desig- 
nated safe deposit month because it 
was timely to suggest the storage of 
valuables before vacation time. 

May was an “institutional” month 
during which everyone was encouraged 
to sell any and all types of service. 
(It is the intention, to provide “‘breath- 
ing spells’ between strenuous selling 
months that emphasize one service.) 
During this month, the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of one of our branches 
served as the basis for a two-week 
campaign in the neighborhood. Pen- 
nants draped 
in the branch 
started conver- 
sations between 
tellers and cus- 
tomers and led 
to new business. 
dinner for em- 
ployees closed 
the drive. 

June was travel month and in addi- 
tion to the results noted above, it 
revised preconceived notions that one 
had to wait for travel business to 
come in—rather than go after it. 

One of the unusual devices resorted 
to was the hiring of an experienced 
telephone saleswoman to call a prospect 
list furnished by employees who had 
heard of someone who was going away. 
If the business was secured, the em- 
ployee was given credit. 


A novel introduction 
card for travel month 


It should be understood that for all 
new business obtained by employees 
throughout the year, a definite schedule 
of compensation is paid. In addition 
there were substantial prizes for the 
winners each month. 

Another feature during June was 
the membership of directors and 
officers on two competing teams. 

July being a 


dividend period, 
it was thought 
LANDMARK advisable tourge 


re-investmentin 
the bonds sold 
by the bank. 

Such are the 
results of this 
new type of 
campaignat this 
writing. How- 
ever, this article 
would be incom- 
plete if it failed 
tomention some 
of the intangible results of so concerted 
an effort. 

It need not be questioned that the 
monthly visits of main office rep- 
resentatives cements that family 
spirit, which, unhappily, is so difficult 
to maintain in large scattered organi- 
zations. 

Focusing of attention on one depart- 
ment or service cannot fail to bring to 
light the need for possible improve- 
ments in operation of that depart- 
ment. 

It is reasonable to suppose, too, 
that such a bird’s-eye gives each em- 
ployee and the public a truer conception 
of the meaning of the hitherto abused 
phrase “‘a department store of finance.” 
It is further to be assumed that with an 
adequate picture of all the things that 
his bank can do, each employee’s 
opportunities to sell are greatly in- 
creased, to his own profit as well as 
that of his bank. 


The design for posters 
anniversary month 


It is logical to suppose that these ~ 


campaigns, carefully observed and 
participated in by officers and directors, 
will uncover promising timber for the 
jobs ahead. 

The remainder of the year’s program 
is already scheduled and well on the 
way. I am loath, however, to indite 
hopes and aspirations, when with a 
little patience, I shall be able later to 
offer facts and figures. 


Comical Stuff 


APPROPRIATELY presiding over 

the Christmas Club of the Worcester 
Five Cents Savings Bank is Miss 
Winter. The management will con- 
sider applications from Miss Summer, 
for a position as teller for the Vacation 
Club.”’ — Worcester Telegram. 
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This article concerns only the enlight- 
Holder ened communities where there are 
ona banks, and there, happily for the 
Seitiider tenant farmer, he gets a square deal 
for Banks ‘ with his business handled as the 
Keeps ghense jintact and separate. Compart- business of others is handled. He may 
half dollars. be met with stiff requirements respecting 
Attractive prices in quantities, carrying imprint security, but that is true of any place 
of building or other identity. Send for sam- 
ple in imitation leather or 50c for real leather. where persons of little responsibility 
AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO. apply at the bank for credit. I am 
50 Jackoon Buliding Providence, R. I. inclined to the opinion, indeed, that 
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Sunshine —and Shadow—in Dixie 


(Continued from page 14) 


nowhere outside of the cotton country 
can a man worth but a _ thousand 
dollars net go so far in securing 
accommodations at his bank. 

This is due, at least in part, to the 
habits of. tenant farmers in the South 
of remaining in one neighborhood for 
years, frequently for life, as a result of 
which they become as well known as 
landowners. The average cotton ten- 
ant is worth $1,000, was one banker’s 
estimate, his total wealth consisting, 
usually, of a span of small mules, per- 
haps an extra mule or maybe two spans, 
a milch cow, his lister, seeder, cultiva- 
tor, and a wagon. Not much in the 
way of livestock is kept, and there 
seems to be a good reason for this. The 
landowner wants an income from the 
farm, and feed crops make no income. 
The tenant says he has to fight every 
year for leave to plant enough land 
to feed crops to run his work animals, 
but this is often settled by the tenant 
buying the landlord’s share of a feed 
crop. 


‘THE paternalism of landlords has 
been hinted at. It isa very real ele- 
ment of the cotton growing business. 
The laws give him a lien upon all of the 
crops for the payment of his rent, and 
without the co-operation of the land- 
lord the tenant finds it impossible to 
be financed at the bank; he cannot 
give a mortgage on his growing crop. 
The way around this has been found 
in a beneficent plan of the bankers, 
which involves taking a_ landlord’s 
lien note to the bank, and the landlord 
signs the note with the tenant. Thus 
the farming of the land is assured for 
the landlord, the tenant is financed, and 
the bank is made safe. If the tenant 
requires financing beyond a certain 
point, he must furnish security in 
addition to the crop-lien note, which 
he does by chattel mortgage on his 
mules, cows, hogs, etc. But again, it 
struck me that probably nowhere else 
in the country could such a system 
work. In return for this help, the 
landlord frequently reserves the right 
to dictate how the farm shall be man- 
aged, how much to cotton, how much 
to corn, oats and so on, and, even, 
exercises supervision over the methods 
of cultivation. I don’t seem to see the 
tenant on the wheat lands of Kansas 
submitting to such close control. 
Even more paternalistic is the farm- 
ing “on shares” plan, in which the 
owner furnishes land, teams, tools and 
seed, taking a half of the cotton in- 
stead of the one-fourth share fixed by a 
“Ferguson” law in Texas as the limit 
of straight cotton rent. The share plan 
is liked by resident landowners, situ- 
ated so they can oversee the operation, 
while the absentee landlord, of whom 
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A Service to You 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
is sent to you and 54,438 other 
bank officials in the United 
States and Canada as a service 
without obligation to you. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
is edited by Burroughs, printed 
by Burroughs and distributed 
by Burroughs, but doesn’t discuss 
Burroughs. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
is devoted wholly to banking. 
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same is true, I believe, of most of the 
states in the grain sections. In the 
cotton country, it isn’t enough, appar- 
ently, to meet the needs of the situation. 
Why? 
There are at least two possible 
answers, neither of which may be 
right: First, in the cotton country, it 
is all cotton, and there is nothing else 


_ to bring in money, so that the cotton 


income is just about the total income, 
whereas in northern states the diversi- 
fication of raising corn, wheat, poultry, 
livestock and alfalfa in the same 
section scatters the receipts. Second, 
the cotton country is always from one 
to two years behind and to be in debt 
seems the natural state of the tenant 
farmer; therefore, it takes more money 
to finance the operation, as in any 
enterprise short of capital and paying 
high for money, the ruling, everyday 
rate in the cotton country being 10 
percent. As to the first answer, there 
is a possible cure for the condition, 
and through the efforts of farm agents, 
newspapers, public-spirited bankers 
and the more forward looking land- 
lords, some diversification of crops is 
beginning to be practiced. One land- 
owning banker hotly denied the state- 
ment attributed to a tenant that land- 
lords always insist that every acre be 
planted to cotton, and pointed out his 
own policy of rotating crops to such 
extent as is possible where the soil and 
climate limits the choice as it does there. 


HEN there is the same surfeit of 

automobiles as in the North. It has 
been stated and proved that in one 
of the great wheat states, the gross 
returns from the state’s wheat crop 
is used to keep the running auto- 
mobiles in oil, gasoline, tires and 
repairs, and Texas has about as many 
per capita as that state. Both places 
suffer from the diversion of income 
resulting from too much automobile, 
but the purchase of cars by the tenant 
farmers of the South is a later develop- 
ment, and one that seemed to excite 
the sincere derision of one of them who 
remarked to me that the chief trouble 
in getting along was because so many 
of his confreres found a wagon too un- 
comfortable as a riding vehicle. He, 
be it marked, stuck to his old wobbly 
wheeled wagon, but it remains to be 
determined whether he has more at 
the end of the year than his neighbor 
who sports a flivver. This automobile 
matter is discussed everwhere, and 
very decided views are expressed, but 
it is a debatable question whether the 
economic saving of time does not 
compensate for the expenditure in- 
volved. The only fact to tie to in this 
regard is that, apparently, the cotton 


country finds an automobile of the 


same fascination as the wheat country 
or the oil country. At any rate, Texas 
has more than 700,000 of them running 
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over her splendid highways which are 
excelled nowhere in this country con- 
sidering the distances traversed. 

One regrettable feature is observed 
by the visitor, a result, probably, of 
the credit system and the tenant 
farmer preponderance, and that is the 
lack of effort on the farms to make the 
houses beautiful or even comfortable. 
The modern farmhouse is an extreme 
rarity in the cotton country, and the 
absence of shade trees and flowers 
reveals a state of mind already com- 
mented upon. The towns and cities 
vie with each other, and I know of no 
finer towns and small cities than those 
of the South, particularly of Texas; but 
off the townsite the gray pall of hope- 
less mediocrity deadens the landscape 
to desolation. 

There is a change coming in this, 
however, with the advance of learning 
and the discovery of easier and more 
dependable methods of growing cotton. 
One hopes it will arrive soon, for such a 
fertile, smiling land as the great South 
should be beautiful in all its aspects — 
as it already is in most. With the 
appeal of the winter playground spread- 
ing throughout the North, other great 
possibilities lie before all those states 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, and 
already there are thousands of visitors 
in the winters who come for the climate. 
These visitors make other and different 
problems for the bankers, but they 
will solve them as they have hitherto 
solved far more difficult ones. 


Who Stands the Loss? 


HOMER sometimes nods, and even 

lawyers make mistakes in legal 
matters. For instance, in a case decided 
by the Indiana courts it appeared that 
a client employed an Indiana attorney 
to collect a claim against a railway 
company, the attorney received a 
check in payment of the claim and 
deposited the check in a bank account 
in his own name, in which he deposited 
all moneys belonging to his different 
clients, entirely separate from the 
attorney’s personal funds. 

The very day that the deposit was 
made, a creditor of the client garnisheed 
the deposit so that the attorney could 
not pay over the money to his client, 
the matter was tried out in court, and 
the client won. 

“There’s no reason now why you 
can’t pay over the money to me,” the 
client suggested. 

“None whatever, except that while 
these proceedings were going on and 
the money was tied up, the bank has 
failed,’’ the lawyer retorted. 

“You’re personally liable, though.” 

“Not when I deposited the money 
in a separate account and kept it 
separate from my personal funds.” 

‘‘Whenever you deposit money in 
your own name you become a trustee 
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Eastman Coats Weston Paper 


For Photostat Record Making 


W G7 Weston Record Paper Again 


Proves Its Superiority 


The Photostat Corporation, after consulting 
with State and County Officials all over the 
country, found Byron Weston Co.’s Linen 
Record Paper universally indorsed as the 
finest and most permanent paper made. 


Laboratory tests by various leading chemists 
showed Byron Weston Co.’s Linen Record 
paper to be superior to all others in strength 
and durability. Furthermore, it was the . 
only standard permanent Record Paper 
which would take the photographic emul- 
sion satisfactorily—due to the entire ab- 
sence of chemicals and impurities. 


Consequently, EASTMAN KODAK CO. and 
BYRON WESTON CO. have united their 
skill to produce the Sensitized Record 
Paper used in the modern Photostat process 
of making permanent records. 


WESTON 


LEAPERS IN LEDCER PAPERS} 
(DALTONMASS. 


for the owner, and the failure of the 
bank is no excuse,” the client con- 
tended, and the Indiana courts ruled 
in his favor in the case of Malter vs. 
Dolan, 108 Ind. 500. 

“In case it becomes the duty of an 
agent or trustee to deposit money 
belonging to his principal, he can 
escape the risk only by making the 
deposit in his principal’s name, or by 


EVER SPEAK IN PUBLIC ? 


Four new live wire books, for Busy Public 


Speakers. 


’ Clever Speeches for Busy Speakers - - 
Spice and Pep for Public Speakers - - 


Happy Hits for All Occasions - - 
Snappy Stories for busy speakers - 


50c 
50c 
50c 
- 50c 


Special Offer — All Four for $1.50 


so distinguishing it on the books of 
the bank as to indicate in some way 
that it is the principal’s money. If 
he deposit in his own name, he will 
not, in case of loss, be permitted to 
throw such loss on his principal,” the 
Court reasoned.— M. L. Hayward 


Money returned promptly if not more than 
satisfied. 


New free catalog 


PUBLIC SPEAKERS SUPPLY 


RIDGWAY, PA. 
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[itHouT smudge or 
blemish, this pure 
OSCE carbon ink “‘sets’’ into the 

of the paper. The 
writing cannot be eradicated un- 
less the paper itself is destroyed. 
Banking organizations through- 
out the country have been 
quick to recognize the absolute 
safety and permanency of 
Eternal - written records. 
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SUNSHINE. Stationers. 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & Co. 
SIRE 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Modern 
Bank Bulletins 


Large Banks everywhere are adopt- 
ing Clark Changeable Signs, not 
only for their better appearance, 
but because of the ease with which 
they can be handled and changed. 
They are the most practical signs 
for every bank need. 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


R. W. CLARK MFG. CO. 


1774 W. Wilson Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


RESULTS 


Several of the foremost advertisers in the bank market have used 
The Burroughs Clearing House practically since the first issue, in 
1916. Most of them buy space strictly on a cost-per-sale basis. 


There can be only one reason for their continuing in the Clearing House. 


Are you selling to bankers? Why not use the one publication which 
covers your market from the largest bank in the largest city to the 
smal] institution in the country town, and blanket the bank field at 
the lowest cost? Complete information on request. 


THE BURROUGHS PUBLICATIONS, Detrorr, Micu. 
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‘‘Rails’’—Yesterday and 
Tomorrow 


(Continued from page 7) 


experience regarding the part which 
“high finance” played in wrecking the 
New Haven, the Rock Island, the 
Frisco, and the Alton. Indeed, it was 
the exploitation of these properties by 
“dominant interests” during the more 
recent years which served importantly 
to deter the assurance of investment 
confidence in railway shares. Had it 
not been for these inexcusable and 
almost criminal disasters, the improve- 
ment in the position of “railways” 
would have been discerned long since 
by the investing public. A few apples 
gave character to the barrel. 


THT the financial position of rail- 

way stocks has improved greatly 
during the past thirty years has already 
been shown; that this improvement is 
likely to continue, even at a progressive 
rate, seems likely. Since June 30, 1916, 
the railway mileage of the United 
States has shrunk by almost 4,000 
miles and such intensive development 
as has taken place has been in direct 
response to existing or immediately 
prospective needs. Yet by 1923 the 
number of ton-miles of revenue freight 
carried had increased by more than 
21 per cent —and, to quote Ripley, “‘a 
growing density of traffic*** is the most 
certain panacea for all the ills to which 
railroad flesh is heir.”” Thus it appears 
that the natural and rapid growth of 
traffic bids fair within a brief time to 
insert beneath our existing railway mile- 
age an economic justification for being. 
And as a safeguard against unwise 
expansion in the future—against 
parallel or premature building —there 
stands the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission over all con- 
struction of new lines. This power, 
conferred by the much-maligned Tran- 
portation Act, the commission has 
taken seriously and administers care- 
fully in the interest of public and 
investor alike. Within the next decade 
therefore, one of the most potent 
causes of railway failures for more than 
a half-century past, the existence of 
undigested mileage, should have been 
largely eliminated. 

Except as the government interferes 
to the extent of dictating even minor 
policies, there can be no guarantee 
against failure resulting from business 
incapacity —and governmentally de- 
termined policies are not invariably 
of superior soundness, it may be added. 
But fraud has been a more serious 
obstacle than ineptitude to the growth 
of confidence in “railways” among in- 
vestors — yet here again the situation is 
promising: with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission now exercising broad 
powers over the issuance of securities, 
in addition to equally broad powers over 
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accounting practice and other matters 
of investment importance, it would 
seem that this cause of failure, this 
arch-destroyer of investment faith, 
should disappear almost wholly. And 
even managerial incompetence as a 
cause of financial collapse will become 
less frequent. The margin of profit will 
be larger and, more importantly, under 
regulation and supervision it will be 
increasingly difficult to conceal in- 
competence. Remedial action can, 
therefore, be taken by the stockholders 
before heroic treatment become neces- 
sary to enable the enterprise to escape 
complete disaster. 

Two additional factors seem to give 
promise of greater financial stability, 
also. Although consolidation has been 
a matter of academic rather than of 
practical concern thus far, it is quite 
probable that, once legal and adminis- 
trative uncertainties are minimized, 
there will be accomplished a grouping 
of lines which will terminate the cor- 
porate existence of many weak proper- 
ties: they will be added to stronger 
lines to which they will be of greater 
value than to themselves. Or they will 
be abandoned in favor of motor trans- 
portation! In any event, numerous 
hapless projects will no longer continue 
to swell the “Mileage in Receivership” 
column year after year, or again and 
again, as has been true of many 
throughout the past. 


"THE second added factor which gives 

promise for the future is an improved 
public attitude toward the railways. 
A generation ago in the West and 
South, even in portions of the East, 
ability to flay the railway —that arch- 
oppressor of the century —in phrase- 
ology both vitriolic and picturesque, 
was the key to rapid political prefer- 
ment. ‘Today like attacks fall gener- 
ally upon skeptic ears. This new atti- 
tude permits regulative bodies, of 
which the federal commission is the 
outstanding, to accord the carriers 
something approximating a fair return 
without an insistent demand arising 
“back home” for the abolition of the 
regulative board because of excessive 
favoritism toward the railways. These 
commissions, too, have learned that a 
rate of return which barely excapes 
being confiscatory is not an adequate 
rate of return, and once this fact has 
been made clear to the shipper, a new 
era will have dawned indeed for the 
possessor of railway shares. And the 
more so, since the determination of 
the general level of rates now rests 
definitely with the Interstate Commerce 
Commision which not only is charged 
by law with the responsibility of so 
adjusting rates as to maintain an 
adequate system of transportation for 
the nation, but also has given clear 
evidence of appreciating the import of 
that charge —this, even in the face of 


(Continued on page 56) 
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There Are 
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of Banks Using Daily the 


SYSTEM 


The reason for this is quickly realized 
when you receive one of our catalogues 
and a set of samples. Write for them 
today. Your Bank needs this system. 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS COMPANY 
“Good Things.for Banks’’ LANCASTER, PA. 


CANADA: LIMITED, TORONTO 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS 


NO TOOLS REQUIRED 


In this new Proudfit binder, a quarter turn of two levers, 
one on each cover, releases all the sheets in the book. 


Any page can be removed—or new pages inserted— 
without disturbing the rest of the leaf body. 


This means a big saving in time. 


When the book is opened, the pages lie flat. 


It is easy 
to work on. 


Loose leaf devices of all kinds. Agencies in all principal cities. 
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Burroughs 


Burroughs Duplex Transit Machine 


Because this machine is equipped with two 
sets of adding dials, it also saves extra runs 
in the teller’s cage, in the mailing, proof and 
collection departments, or on any work that 
requires cumulative totals. 


ADDING BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING AND _ BILLING MACHINES 
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Handles All Transit Work for 
Atlantic National 
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Atlantic National Bank, 
Jacksonville, Fla., Says: 


“Our transit department is equipped, 
with eleven numerical transit ma- 
chines which write many thousand 
transit letters daily. In fact, so com- 
pletely have we adopted the numeri- 
cal transit system of handling transit 
items that all the machine work 
is done on this style of machine.” 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6260 Second Blvd., Detroit, Michigan | 


Please send me information about the Burroughs | 
Transit Machine. 
For free demonstration on your 


own work, phone our local office. | | 

| 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY | | 
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EN and one half billion dollars is the estimated price 
farmers and cattle men of the United States will get 


for their products this year. Agriculture and the cat- 
tle business are making a heavy contribution to prosperity. 


Farm production is the key to the business situation. 
Students of economics and business watch it closely. 


Allied with the business of production is the business 
of distribution. Chicago, for instance, is outstanding as a 
distributing center for the products of farm and range. Its 
grain market is the largest in the world. Millions of dollars 
worth of wheat, corn and oats are bought and sold every 
day on the Chicago Board of Trade. 


As a market for packing house products, Chicago is first. 
Into its stock yards come great herds of animals to supply 
meat foods for millions of people at home and abroad. 


This business is natural to Chicago. Its rail and water 
routes make it the undisputed center of the important 
business of feeding the nation. 


But transportation is only one factor. Chicago’s superior 
banking facilities are indispensable and integral. 

Consonant with the needs of Chicago’s business, the 
Continental and Commercial Banks have invested capital 
exceeding 60 million dollars and resources of 550 million. 
They serve every kind of business, and by reason of their 
intimate connections with markets, farms and range are 
in a large sense close to the soil. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 
BANKS 


CHICAGO 


INVESTED CAPITAL TOTAL RESOURCES 
OVER 60 MILLION OVER 550 MILLION 


Our CHRISTMAS MONEY ENVELOPES 


LONG CURRENCY 


Highest 


Are Used by the 
Quality Best Banks 
Many SAMPLES ON 
Designs | 
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ARTHUR. VON SENDEN COMPANY, 316 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
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strong adverse pressure exerted by 
politically powerful groups that have 
plead impecuniosity as a justification 
for escaping their reasonable share of 
the cost of rendering railway service. 

The ‘position of railway shares in 
the past has been bad, but through 
those years when they found least 
favor with prospective buyers, their 
worth was steadily increasing. The 
soundness of the issues of certain 
properties today is not comparable to 
a layer of good fruit which hides poor 
below, or, to revert to the earlier 
figure, a show of strength above water 
which occasions undue confidence in 
that portion of the craft which lies 
beneath. Rather, it is but an indication 
of the fundamental soundness of the 
entire structure, a promise of sea- 
worthiness if the proper measures be 
taken. Those measures are, it seems, 
well under way. ‘True it is, always, 
that prophecy is dangerous, yet there 
now appears to be every promise that, 
within little more than a decade, the 
investment multitude will mourn its 
lack of foresight, its failure to appreci- 
ate earlier the underlying and growing 
soundness of railway shares, a sound- 
ness to which the recent development 
of the Southern, the Frisco, the Missouri 
Pacific and others, bears striking witness. 

There will never come a time when 
the issues of all railways are wholly 
and equally sound: financial judg- 
ment can never be accorded leave of 
absence in this field. But the standing 
of “rails” as a whole is certain to 
improve mightily within a relatively 
brief period. The wracking years bid 
fair soon to end, their one-time exist- 
ence scarce remembered, understood 
still less; the foundered craft of yester- 
day, strong of frame and sound of 
timber, with seams calked and hold 
pumped dry, promises to ride proudly 
the broad investment seas. 


He Isn’t Saying a Word 


NOt long ago I was told of a bank 

which takes on a number of young 
men during the summer, and on their 
salary receipts is printed a _ legend 
something like this: 

‘Your salary is your personal busi- 
ness—a confidential matter—and 
should not be disclosed to anybody 
else.’ One of the boys in signing this 
receipt added: 

“IT won’t mention it to anybody. 
I’m. just as much ashamed of it as 
you are.’’—Old Colony News Letter. 


Of approximately 40,000,000 persons 
in the United States receiving incomes, 
about 35,000,000 or 86 per cent, earn 
incomes not in excess of $2,000 a year, 
according to a_ bulletin issued by 
the American Industrial Lenders As- 
sociation. 
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The new home of the 


N the southeast corner of Fifteenth and Chest- 


nut Streets—Philadelphia, stands the new 
Packard Building. 


This building has been named in honor of Mr. 
C. W. S. Packard, President of The Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting 
Annuities, the oldest trust company in the United 
States. The first three floors, the two basements, and 
the twenty-fourth floor of the building are occupied 
by The Pennsylvania Company. 


Typical of some of the notable features of these 
banking quarters are the following: 


Furniture—In the executive offices and on the 
main banking floors the furniture is of walnut, in 
beautiful Italian Renaissance, designed and made by 


THE PACKARD BUILDING 


The main office of The Pennsylvania 
Company for Insurances of Lives and 
Granting Annuities—Philadelphia, 
Pa. The building was constructed by 
Thompson-Starrett Co., New York, 


Ritter & Shay, Architects 


oldest trust company 


Library Bureau. On the other floors it is in mahogany 
of Library Bureau manufacture. 

Filing and record-keeping equipment—The most 
approved designs are used. Equipment is in both 
wood and steel—by Library Bureau. 

It was in 1894 that The Pennsylvania Company 
placed its first order with Library Bureau. Then year 
by year, moreandmoreL.B.equipment was acquired. 

It is gratifying to Library Bureau that now, after 
thirty yearsofexperience, ThePennsylvaniaCompany 
should select L. B. equipment for their new and beau- 
tiful main office. It indicates a satisfaction with L. B. 
products and service that has outlasted a generation. 

Library Bureau—Home Office: 230 Albany Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. Salesrooms: in the 54 principal 
cities of the United States, France and England. 


Furniture, filing and record-keeping equipment designed and made by Library Bureau 
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uced only 


Pes recently a Southern bank used SEVEN- 
TEEN bound register books in the exchange 
department —for drafts on correspondent banks, 
cashier's checks, certified checks and C/D’s. 


By applying the Baker-Vawter looseleaf combined 


register principle this bank consolidated all these into 
Iohlto® FOUR sectional books—New York banks, other banks, 
FR EE cashier’s checks, and certified checks and C/D’s. 
The new plan— 


1—Is economical compared to bound books. 

2—Saves space in book vault and cage. 

3—Flexible—adjustable to any need. 

4—Old records in transfer binder, out of the way. 

5—Easy reference and reconcilement. 

6—The first cost is low—so is the upkeep. Regis- 
ter forms, binders and indexes carried in stock, 
ready to ship. 


Our new booklet, “MoDERN REGISTER RECORDS,” now 
ready for distribution, tells you why any bank, large 
or small, can profitably use this Baker-Vawter Com- 
bined Register Plan. 


Use the coupon; it will bring this booklet without 
cost or obligation. Send for it. 


BAKER-VAWTER 


Attach to your letterhead and mail 


Baker -Vawter Company O M [> A N 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Please send booklet, “mMopERN REGISTER General Offices: Benton Harbor, Michigan 


RECORDS,” to Loose Leaf Binders . Printed Record Forms and Systems 


Filing Cabinets - Unit Files . Storage Units 
We serve andsell direct Officesin55 cities + Oneis nearyou 
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